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“THE OPIUM EATER” |Special Rates 
to Congress. 


— 


On Saturday night, February ty, 


the patr . e : 
I ons of the Raymond Opera Lethbridge, Alta., Feb. Ty Y 
House were 


special passenger tariff conces- 
moral drama from 


we pea of Mt ion has b | t 
my a Sit as een made fy ic Vale 
BLS, a ; 


treated to a strong 


adian Pacific Railway’ for the 
and well known : ay vit . vay 
cf : ; Seventh Intervational Dry Farm. 
who himself played the title role of |; i ; eur 
ng Congress at Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, Oct. 21-26, of a single 
trom all points on its lines in 
Canada for a round trip t cket 


actor-play wright, 


“The Opium Eater’? in a most con 
vincing manner, 


fare 


A synupsis of the play might be 
of interest to our readers, Ie is 
written in two acts, the first being 
laid in the millionaire opiumeeat- 
er’s London 
their luxurious 


he manager, has 
By PA, 
man of the Board of Control 


telegrapbed 
: Cunningham, vice-chair } 
apartments, with 


and 


point mn { " 
‘ppointments, Cth President of the Board of Trad 7 
luxury of which, however, to a phahas 6 t ti 
V { en fotiat with 
reat extent i te » left to one’s : ‘ 
8 ’ ; EN frais the railroads for low transport: 
artistit MWMaginut I ic aue- 1 
: ° ') ‘N=! ation, that the C. P. R. will make 
thor’s evident iy ton Is to give a] yy.) ‘ 
: ; the lowest convention rate known, | 
pieture of heaven and hell, illns. ; | ; | 
li iw I 4 J an 
traling the virtne of love on tin tsi O ' | 
r il ’ ) Like ceria e | 
one hand, and the vice of the drug |. lan 
habit on the other, and this is cley- rhe rate 
Alcs 


erly worked out, The strongest 
4 


conventions held in the northwest 
lines are, of course, from the mou 
10d west have been one 


i id One= 
ef the opium-ca'er, during the var- 


juarter or one and one-half fare 


inus stage . sorking he : ; 
[ous stages of the Working OF the] 14. 9 iyound trip, and this reduc- 
arog. ‘The ramifications and vic. 


this week 


Don't forget ‘Caste’? on Satur. 


day night, 


Mt W. McD, Tait was at Medi- 


cine Hat this week . 


“Say, Dad, those new Shirts at 


the Mere, are classy!’ 


Three inches of “the Beautiful’’ 
C. EB. E. Ussher, passenger traf-| fell on Monday night, 


Mr. Max Norton is confined > te 


his home with the mumps. 


“The Opium Eater’? was played 


\t Magrath on Monday night, 


nA ; ivi 
Phere are three dinees billed for 


That's going some 


BorN:-On Tuesday, Feb. 27th, 


heretofore granted | to the wife of D, A, Bennett, a son, 


A first-class entertainment was 


given at the Alta on Saturday last, 


ion to a single fare from al Have you got your order in fi r 
issitudes of the lion of his dis points in Canada ma e foll wa! hat new Spring Suit at the’ Mere? 
eased mind were depicted with tell- iby the transcontinental roads | 
ing dra natic effect, nah Youn n the United States, assuring a Go tothe Alta if you wish to 
has just recently written this plav, very large att lan t the Con. | spend a pleasant evening for little 
and in doing so, had in mind o +i and Exposition here next] money 

particular artists who who were Oetober. 

take the different roles, vied ot @Dates of sales of tickets and Mr. Everett Johnson, of Barn- 
whom were peculiarly adapted other details will be annou iced | well, spent last week visiting in 


their parts, 


: : é liter on by the Canadian Pacific, 
Phere were four of the Your pied’ te tu ait cipated that the A- 

family represznicad Cincluding Mr merican roads will shortly nvbke 

Harding Brewerton), and ey nN kwown their rates. 

exhibited uw i d histrionie abil. 

ity, in 


Mr. Bo Voung’s portrayal of 
the part « 
very strong character 


f the Opium-uter was a 


“That Game.” 


study, Mr, 


Young is au actor of wide 


‘ ld 1 A very interesting ba kethall | 
a regan perean: ia a vs | game was played at the K, A Gim 
ae apse = ,, | on Thursday evening last between 
him act one gets away from al re Biletug and A feskethal(] mathine 
thoughts of an amatuer perform-] ,, 


feums, the score being 


€ s ) | 
ance Miss Dorothy Young in the : 
gist es : : favor of the Stirling team Both | 
sole of Polly Potts, the Cockney ' 
; teauus played very well, although) 
ai vith a motion to become a 2 : 
mail, e A ep ax: , 8 he K. A, boys were cr pple don a ye 
re haciress.”’ (having recent | : : ‘ ' 
BESAL - PACUIRS: 3 . count of the il + of Don Skouso } 
“fl : “a 
. at bury aré », caus : 
meeD _ } Phe main comp of t yame ¢ 
mau re 1 1 laugl Na ah 
{Was between 1 refere and the] 
was closely followed by her ‘‘us- | | 
: | Mi pire both orking for tl 
nd’? M Tommy, Potts, the bu 
| (own teams 
ler, played by Mr, George Brewer 
ton, who, in his comedy role, mad eS is 
a decided hit, Some amusing in- ' . 
: 4 , =. r ce] 7. 
cidenis occurred during the various The Same Old Story. 
stolen moments which they utilized 
in rehearsing some of their drama ery 
tic stunts, Mr Spence Young, a What might bave been a serious | 
the impetuous, but noble young] tre occurred here on Mouday morn- [ 
lover, played his part feelingly, | ing last, when the stall boy ot Mr. |) 


was the Hill -et fire to 
the Millinery 


that the 


the | 


Mrs, Harding Brewerton 
Griselda’’ of the 


aud Mrs, J 
play, | small store room of 


inhbu- 


“patient 
who stayed faithful to her 
man father tothe last, and in her 


Parlors nere, It seems 


parents weie in the store, when 
portrayal of 


sympathy of the entire audience, 


this part, won the] their little hoy commenced crying, } 


complaining that he kad a pain in| 

Mr, Young cannot be to highly] his 
complimented on his production 
and we would like to see it 
further into the lime-light of the 
stage at large —Lethbridge Herald | save the burning of sume clothing, 


side, whereupon the motuer 


webl into the living Toum to see 


carried | what aitled him and discovered the 


fre, No serious damage was done, 


wn ee 


“The Barrier.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Owen Lee, tormer 
residents of Raymond, and who 
have been living in Southern Utah 
ter the past two have re- 
turned to Raymond (o make their 


years, 


large and enthusiastic 
8 eer home, 
a 


A very 
crowd greeted ‘'The Barrier 
the Opera House on Friday even- 
ing last, which was pronounced by 
all as being the hest and most en- 
joyed play ever seen at Raymond, 
The acting was excellent through- 
out and kept the audicure sprll- 
bound from the time the curtain 
ray up until its fall, We wish to 
commend to the Opera House Man 
agement for securing a play of this 
character to be presented here, and 
we feel that if more pliys of this 
kind were put on here it) would 
have a tendency to uplift the mor- 


al charcters of all theatre goers, 


A banguct war given Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. Gray at their home by 
a number of their friends on Mon. 
day evening. Mr, Mis. 
Gray expect to make their home at 
Cardston in ihe near iuture, 


and 


A special Baud Practice will be 
held at the Opera House on Sun- 
day afternoon, commencing at 4 
o'clock, All Band 


expected to be present. 


Memvers are 


Instructor Woolf was a Cardston 
visitor ou Saturday last, 


Raymond, 


swath, is Visiting with her sister, 


poe SG _* es ” — ney Knight. ais 


22 16 in| R 


resented by the 


Miss Ethel Heninger, of Ma- 


A number of Magrath’s young 


| folks attended ‘'The Barrier’ at 
the Opera Hlouse Friday mght. 


Mr, Roy Brewerton was the 
ky man in winning the sewing 
raffled off by Mr, George 

1 on Tuesday 
The Drama, ‘‘Caste’: will be 
local MY EA, 
iatic Club at the Opera House 


ilg 


lit, 
ard, Jr., 

utana, where he pur 

haseda bunch of horses for their 
e in the livery barn. 


Miss Evelyn 
nd Mrs, 
mm, were in 


Harker and Mr 
of Cards- 
aitendance at the 


Lee Young, 
iaracter ball ou Thursday Jast, 


Mrs, Pansy Gordon and Misses 
Redd were 
Welling on Sunday last in the 


i Ericson and Tura 


| “terests of the M iy \ 


Yr. James Leadbetter and fam- 
y i ft on Saturday morning for 
“44 ton, where they wili make 


‘h€¥home in the future, 


J.B. Wasden and her 
iter, Blanche, who have 
the past week at Tabor, re- 


dau 
spe 


'urny home on Thursday. 
wt Grace Mehew Long, of 
Leth 


dge, was visiting in Ray- 
st week, the guest of her 
Irs. Rudolph Tollestrup 
Zobel. 


OW to there being so many 
cases Oe mumps, it was thought 
by Pretant Bramwell to be un 
wise to Lon the Leap Year party 
demy to-night, Never 


mind, tYuniors will have their 
party y 


at the 


Mr. Ke Grange and Miss Myr- 
tle All were married at Card- 
ston oO Thursday last. “The 
Leade: joins with their many 
friends wishing them many 
happy s ontheir journey of 
matgal bliss, 


RTA THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 29, i912. ae ; _ 


spent fast 


id 


‘Messrs George and Harding 


rer x 
Local News iteias Brewerton have started a clean 


ing, pressing, and repairing busi 
ness in the upper story of th, 
Hub building. 


an accident last Saturday. He 


ei’s ankle quite badly. 


Last week a local resident heard 
4 noise resembling the roar of a li- 
on. Rushing to the door, she be- 
held the cause of ber excitement, 
It was Mercantile Tomiay singing. 


Mumps seems to be the issue 
of the day at present, quite a 
number of cases being reported 
in town. Instructor Tanner, of 
th K. A. Faculty, is confined to 
his room with them. 


The regular Conference of the 
Y.M.M. I. A, was held at the 
meeting hou-e on Sunday evening 
last. A very good program was 
rendered and reports were given hy 
the local workers, 


A very pleasant party was ten- 
dered Mrs. C. D. Fox last Friday 
ifternoon at her home by the Pri- 
nary officers. Mr. and Mrs. Fox 
expect to make their home at 
Lethbridge in the near future. 


The Mere, Co. have 
Spring Hats, 
The gtyles are up-to-date, 
The colors fast, the prices low, 
Come, let us demonstrate! 


their new 


edi a ants 
Bargains on Team, Harness, 
Wagon, Furniture, good Seed 


Wheat and Seed Potatoes, 
John Johanneson, 
Raymond, Alta. 


Apply 


The Elocution Department ot 
the Knight Academy are anticipat- 
on the play, ‘‘The 
in the very near future, 


The cast has partially been selected 


‘ig putting 
Amazons’’ 


and work is to hegin on it at onee, 


ft was very amusing on Sunday 
last to watch church-goers stum- 
bling along ou the sidewalk be- 
tween the hotel and the post office. 
Mayor Evans, if you ¢on’t have 
that walk fixed 


will think our citizens are 


soon, strange’s 
drunk- 


ards, 


An operation was performed 
by Dr. Keillor on the infant child 
of Roy Skouson. The child had 
a large gathering on its neck, 
making an operation necessary. 
The little oneis improving. 


Anna has her new spring hat, 
The girls all thin it swell, 
And if you asked ber where she 
got it, 
With pride she'd say, ‘Well, 
at the Merc,” 


A large crowd was in attendance 
at the character ball at the Opera 
House on Thursday evening last, 
Miss Roxie Rodeback, as Pocahon- 
tas, won first prize, and Mv, Roach, 
of the Bank of Montreal, asa Ger. 


man ban’4m>ster, won second, 


Mayor and Mrs. J. ‘@#. Evans 
entertained the Towa, Council 
and a number of ¢heir friends at 
a home social Wednesday even- 
ing. The evening was made 
pleasant by a series of home 
games andthe serving of refresh- 
meats. 


A social was held at the Odd- 
fellows’ Hall on Wednesday ev- 
ening. A large crowd was pres- 


ent aud a good time had oy alt. 


Mr, Samual Hocker met with 


was riding a bronco, when the 
animal fell, spraining Mr. Hock- 


Veatler, 


INDIGESTION. 


been for years. I am pleased to 
recommend this 
remedy to all whosuffer with stom. 
ach trouble.’’ 


Remember Mi-o-na 


to endorse and 


If you are suffering from indi. 
gestion and the attendant distress- 
ed stomach, you should give Mi- 
o-na, the guaranteed remedy, a trial, 
Mr, William Shaffer, of 230 Queen’s 
St. S., Berlin, Ont., says: ‘For 
vears T have been a sufferer from | Fort Erie, Oot. Sold and guaran- 
acute indigestion, which caused the | teed by McDuffee Bros, Co. 
most distressing painsin my stom. % : 
ach, TI decided to try Booth’s Mi. oa 
o-na Tablets and they have done Mr. James Walker and wife, nee 
me more good than anything [| Fannye Harris, who were recently 
have ever used, I am now ia married at Salt Lake City, are ex. 


Tablets ate 
guaranteed to cure acute orchronic 
indigestion and turn the old stom. 
ach into a new one in a few weeks, 
All druggists 50c a box, or post- 
paid from the R, T, Booth Co, Ltd,, 


free from this trouble than I have | pected home this evening, 


MUSICAL CONTEST 


Given by 


The M. I. A. of the Taylor Stake. 


ano 


Tuesday Evening, March (2¢! 


At the Raymond Meeting House, 8 p.m, 


NUMBERS 


ToMIANG TOURITOELG fs oecss she ceca ca! 


“Until the Dawn.” 
2, Vocal Duett~Junior girls.........-''Tell me, 
come true?”’ (Bramhall) 
. ecitation..<4..""The idlo_of 
io ae SOTS-SPMOF Ciris.... 
f | (Rubenstein ) 
5. Bass or Baritone Solo..*‘Rocked in the Cradle of the Dzep.’’ 
6 Piano Solo-Juniors.....‘‘M2ssage of Love.” 
7. Trio-Senior girls......‘Roses and Lilies,’”’ 
8 Contralto Solo....... 


(Parks) 


will my dream 


Anon all. 
t a Te aa 


(Polka) Sudds. 
(Evan Stephens) 
(Kate Vannah) 
9. Solo-B-ass Instrumeat-Jaaior boys....... ---Own Selection, 
10. Mixed Chorus..........‘‘'The Joy and the Song.’’ (Deseret 
Sunday School Song Book, Page 116) 


saeees, Cradle Song.’ 


Ist and 2nd Cash Prizes will be awarded. 


ADMISSION 15 and 35 cents. 


RAYMOND OPERA 
IN|IOUSE 


Coming Amusements. 
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Hereaiter curtain raise 


TO-NIGHT 
Married Folks’ Party 


“CASTE” 


Saturday, March 2nd. 
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CHAPTER I1.—Continued. 
Thirty Dollars a Week. 
FTER he began to go to 
A school, Ruth and IL seemed 
to begin another life. In a 
way we felt all by ourselves once 
more. 1 didn’t get home until half past 
seven now and Dick was then abed. lle 
was abed too when I left in the morn. 
ing. Of course he was never off my 
mind and if he hadn’t been asleep up- 
stafrs 1 guess I'd have known a differ- 
ence. But at the same time he was, in 
a small way, living his own life now 
which left Ruth and me to ourselves 
once more. She used to go over for me 
all the details of his day from the time 
she took him up in the morning until 
she tucked him away in bed again at 
night and then there would come a 
pause. It seemed as though there 
ought to be something more, but there 
wasn 't, 
ed almost as though she was waiting. 
For what, 1 didn’t know, and yet 1 too 
felt there was a lapse in our lives. 1 
never loved her more. There was never 
a time when she was so truly a wife 
and yet in our combined lives there was 
something lacking. After a while I 
began to notice a wistful expression in 
her eyes. It always came after she had 
said, 

‘*So Dicky said, ‘God bless father 
and mother,’ and then he went to 
sleep.’’ 

Then one night it dawned on me. 
Hers was the same heart hunger that 
had been eating at me. Dick was a boy 
now and there was no baby to take his 
place, But, good Lord, as it was | had- 
n’t been able to save a dollar. I knew 
that we were simply holding on tight 
and drifting. 
the gunwales even now. And yet that 
expression in her eyes had a right to be 
answered, But 1 couldn’t answer it. I 
didn’t dare open my mouth. I didn’t 
dare speak even one night when she 
said, 

‘*Ho’s all we have, Billy—just one.’’ 

I gripped her hand and sat staring 
into the little coal hod fireplace which 
we didn’t light more than once a month 
now. Even as | watched the flames I 
saw them licking up pennies. 

Just one! And 1 too wanted a house- 
ful like Dick. 

I had to see that look night after 
night and I had to go to town knowing 
1 was leaving her all alone with the one 
away at school. And what a mother 
she was! She ought to have had a baby 
by her side all the time. 

As the one grew, his expenses in- 
creased, The only way to meet them 
was by cutting down our own expen- 
ses still more. I eut out smoking and 


made my old clothes do an extra year. | 


Ruth spent half her time in bargain 
hunting and saved still more by taking 
it out of hggself. Poor little woman, 
A 


poe 


that sum throaqrgran 
dollar. 

struggle. 
about the people in that group of snug 
little houses we knew that the same 
grim fight was going on in all of them. 


Some of them were not so lucky as we | 


and ran into debt while a few of them 
were luckier and were helped out with 
legacies or by well-to-do relatives. 
were as much alike as peas in a pod. 
We were living on the future and bluff- 
ing out the present. You’d have thought 


it would have cast a gloom over the 
neighborhood—you'’d have thought it 


would have done away with some of 
the parties and dances. But it didn’t. 
In the first place this was, to the most 
of us, just life. In the second place 
there didn’t seem to be any alternative. 
There was no other way of living. The 
conditions seemed to be fixed; we 
to eat, we had to wear a certain type 
of J and unless we wished to exist 
as exiles we had to meet on a certain 
plane of social intercourse. The con 
ventions were iron clad here as 
among the nobility England. No 
one thought of violating them; no one 
thought it was possible. You had to 
live as the others did or die and be 
done with it. If anyone of us had 
thought we might have seen the fool- 
ishness of this but it was all so mani- 
fest that no one did think. The only 
method of escape was a raise and that 
meant moving into another sphere 
which would cover that. 

A 


as 


of 


boy grew old enough to have social 
functions of his own. He had made 


and he wanted to 
a dancing class and 
contribute towards the support of the 
athletic teams of the school. More- 
over he was invited to parties and had 
to give parties himself, Once again I 
tried te see some way out of this social 
business. It seemed such a pitiful 
waste of ammunition under the cireum- 
stances. 


many new friends 
join a tennis club 


out, for his education. But what could 
I dot The boy had to live as his friends 
lived or give them up. He wasn’t ask- 
ed to do more than the other boys of 
the neighborhood but he was rightly 
asked to do as much. If he couldn't 


that he associated with them at all, 
And a just pride in a boy is something 
you can't safely tamper with. He had 
to have the money and we managed it 
somchow. But it brought home the 
grim old fact that I hadn’t as yet saved 
a dollar, 

I clung more than ever now to the 
one ray of hope—the job ahead. It was 
the only comfort Ruth and I had and 
whenever I felt especially downhearted 
she’d start in and plan how we’d spend 
it. {t took the edge off the immediate 
thought of danger. In the meanwhile [ 
resigned even from the Neighborhood 
Club and let the boy join the tennis 
club. I noticed at once a change in the 
attitude of the men towards me. But 
I was reaching a point now where | 
didn't care. 

In this way, then, we lived until I 
was thirty-eight and Ruth thirty, and 
the boy was eleven. For the last few 
months I had been doin night 
work without extra pay cat 80 was 
practically exiled from the boy except 
on Sundays. He was not developing in 
the way I wanted, The local grammar 
school was ulmost a private school for 


The next few months it seem: | 


The boat was loaded to} 


to work IE NT af 
But we were not alone in the 
As we came to know more! 


We! 


had | 


4 ' | 
new complication came when the 


1 wanted to save the money | 
if it was possible in any way to eke it/| 


ONE WAY OUT 


By WILLIAM CARLETON 


' 
the neighborhood. 1 should have pre- 
ferred to have it more cosmopolitan. 
The boy was rubbing up against only 
his own kind and this was making him 
soft, both physically end mentally, He 
was also getting querulous and auto- 


cratic. Ruth saw it, but with only one 
‘ Well, on Sundays | took the 
boy with me on long cross-country 


jaunts and did a good deal of talking 


to him, But all 1 said rolled off like 
water off a duck. He lacked energy 
and initiative. He was becoming dis- | 


tinctly more middle-class than either of 
us, with some of the faults of the so- 
ealled upper class thrown in, He chat- 
tered about Harvard, not as an oppor- 
tunity, but as a class privilege. 1 did- 
n't like it. But before I had time to 
worry much about this the crash came 
that I had not been wise enough to fore- 
see. 


CHAPTER IT. 


The Middle Class Hell 


One Saturday afternoon, after we had 
been paid off, Morse, the head of the 
department, whose job I had been eye- 
ing enviously for five years now, called 
|me into his office. For three minutes 
|] saw all my hopes realized; for ‘three 
minutes I walked dizzily with my 
whole life justified. I could hardly 
eatch my breath as I followed him. I 
didn't realize until them how big a load 
I had been carrying. As a drowning 
man is said to see visions of his whole 
past life, 1 saw visiéns of my whole 
future. I saw Ruth’s eager face lifted 
to mite as I told her the good news; 
1 saw the boy taken from his common- 
place surrounding and doing himself 
proad in some big preparatory school 
where he brushed up against a variety 
of other boys; I saw—God pity me for 
the fool 1 was—other children at home 
|to take his place. 
{three minutes I have lived. 


jfore his desk and, bending over his 


papers, talked without looking at me. | 


| He was a small fellow. 1 don’t suppose 
/a beefy man ever quite gets over a cer- 
jtain feeling of superiority before a 
{small man. I could have picked up 
| Morse in one hand. 

| **Carleton,’’ he began, ‘‘I’ve got to 


}eut down your salary five hundred dol-| 


” 


lars. 

It came like a blow in the face. 
}don’t think | answered. 
| **Sorry,’’ he added, ‘‘but Evans says 
{he can double up on your work and of- 
fers to do it for two hundred dollars 
more.’’ 

I repeated that name Evans over and 
over. He was the man under me. Then 
|] saw my mistake. While watching the 
man ahead of me I had neglected to 
watch the man behind me. Evans and 
I had bey d friends. pked him. 
u ~wentE. . a hard 


I 


wad 


“ 
* said Morse. 
I recovered my wind. 


on any less than I’m getting now!’’ 

‘*Then you resign!’’ he asked quick- 
ly. 

For a second I saw red. 
to take this pigmy by the throat. I 
wanted to shake him. He didn’t give 
me time before exclaiming: 

**Very well, Carleton. I'll give you 
an order for two weeks’ pay in ad- 
vance, 


The next thing I knew I was in the | 


outer office with the order in my hand. 
I saw Evans at his desk. I guess I 
must have looked queer, for at first he 
shrank away from me. Then he came 
to my side. 

**Carleton,’’ 
matter?’’ 

**T guess you know,’’ 

**You aren’t fired?’’ 

I bucked up at this. 
naturally, 

**Yes,’’ T said, ‘*I'm fired.’ 

‘*Bnt that isn’t right, Carleton,’’ he 
protested. ‘‘I didn’t think it would 
come to that. I went to Morse and told 
him I wanted to get married and need- 
ed more money. He asked me if I 
thought I could do your work. I said 
yes. I’d have said yes if he’d asked 
me if I could do the president’s work. 
But—come back and let me explain it 
to Morse.’’ 

It was white of him, wasn’t it’ But 
}I saw clearly enough that he was only 
fighting for his right td love as I was 
fighting for mine. I don’t know that 
'I should have been as generous as he 
was—ten years before. He had start- 
jed toward the door when I called him 
| back. 

**Don't go in there,’? I warned. 
\‘*The first thing you know you'll be 
| doing my work without your two hun- 
dred,’ 

**That's so,’’ he snswered. 
|what are you going to do now?’’ 

**Get another job,’’ I answered. 

One of the great blessing of my life 
is the fact that it has always been easy 
|to report bad news to Ruth, I never 
|had to break things gently to her. She 


he said, ‘‘what’s the 


I 


auswered. 


I tried to speak 


‘But 


jalways teok a blow standing up, like} 


aman. So now I boarded my train and 


| Went straight to the house and told her. | 
it would be at the sacrifice of his pride | 


She listened quietly and then took my 
hand, patting it for a moment without 
saying anything. Finally she smiled at 
; me, 

‘* Well, Billy,’’ she said, ‘‘it can’t be 
|helped, can it? So good luck to Evans 
jand his bride,’’ 

When a woman is as brave as that it 
stirs up all the fighting blood in a man, 
|Looking into her steady blue eyes I 
‘felt that I had exaggerated my mis- 
j\fortune. Thirty-eight is not old and I 
was able-bodied. I might land some- 
|thing even better than that which I 
|had lost. So instead of a night of mis- 
ery I had actually felt almost glad 
| I started in town on Monday in high 
‘hope. But when I got off the train I 
began to wonder just where I was 
jbound. What sort of a job was I going 
to apply for? What was my profession, 
lanyway? I sat down in the station to 
think the problem over. 

For twenty years now I had been a 
cog in the clerical machinery of the 
United Woollen Company. | was known 
as a’ United Woollen man, But just 
what else had this experience made of 
me? 1 was not a bookkeeper. I knew 
no more about keeping a full set of 


I can say that for | 


Morse seated himself in the chair be- | 


**Good God,’’ I cried; ‘*I can’t live | 


I wanted | 


“~ 
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1 had handled 
jonly strings of United Woollen figures; 
| those meant nothing outside that parti 


books than my _ boy. 


cular office. T was not a stenographer, 
‘or an accountant, or a seeretary. 1 
, had been called a clerk in the directory. 
/But what did that mean? Whatythe 
j devil was I, after twenty yoars of hard 
| Work? 

The question started the sweat to my 
forehead. But 1 pulled myself together 
jagain, At least | was an able-bodied 
man, I was willing to work, had a ree- 
ord of honesty and faithfulness, and 
was intelligent as men go. I didn’t 
care what I did, so long as it gave me 
a living wage. Surely, then, there 
must be some place for me in this alert, 
hustling city. 

1 bought a paper 
‘“*Help Wanted.’’ I felt encouraged 
at sight. of the long column. I read it 
through carefully, Half of the posi- 
tions demanded technical training; a 
fourth of them demanded special ex- 
perience; the rest asked for young men. 
1 couldn't answer the requirements of 
one of them, Again and again the 
question was forced in upon me—what 
the devil was 1? 

I didn’t know which way to turn, I 
had no relatives to help me—from the 
days of my great-grandfather no Carle- 
ton had ever quit the game more than 


and turned = to 


evon.) My business associates were as 
badly off as 1 was and so were my 
neighbors. 


My relations with the latter were 
peculiar, now that I came to think of it. 
In these last dozen years I had come 
to know the details of their lives as in 
timately as my own. In a way we had 
been like one big family. We knew 
each other as Frank, and Joo, and Bill, 
and Josh, and were familiar with one 
another’s physical ailments when any of 
us had any. If any of the children had 
| whooping cough or the measles every 
man and woman in the neighborhood 
watched at the bedside, in a sense, un- 
| til the youngster was well again. We 
{knew to a dollar what each man was 
earning and what each was spending. 
We borrowed one another’s garden tools 
and the women borrowed from each 
|other’s kitchens, On the surface we 
| were just about as intimate as it’s 
| possible for a community to be, And 
vet what diel it amount to? 
| There wasn’t a man-son of them to 
| whom I would have dared go and con 
|fess the fact that I’d lost my job. 
They’d know it soon enough, be sure 
jof that; but it mustn’t come from me. 
'There wasn’t one of them to whom I 
felt free to go and ask their help to in- 
terest their own firms to secure an- 
|other position for me. Their respect 
|for me depended upon my ability to 
| maintain my social position. They were 
|like steamer friends. On the voyage 
|they clung to one another closer than 
| bark to a tree, but once the gang plank 

Re eR 

to the boat. 

I knew they couldn’t do anything if 
|they had wanted to, but at the same 
| time I felt there was something wrong 
in a situation that would not allow. ime 
to ask even for a letter of introduction 
without feeling like a beggar. I felt 
there was something wrong when they 
made me feel not like a brother in hard 
luck but like a criminal. I began to 
wonder what of sterling worth I had 
got out of this life during the past de- 
cade, 


| must stic 
| 


However that was an incidental mat 
ter. The only time I did such think- 
ing as this was towards the early morn- 
ing after I had lain awake all night 
and exhausted all other resoure 1 
tackled the problem in the only way 1 
could think of and that was to visit the 
houses with whom I had learned the 
United Woollen did business. I re 
membered the names of about a dozen 
of them and made the rounds of these 
for a starter, It seemed like a poor 
chance and I myself did not know ex- 
actly what they could do with me but 
it would keep me busy for a while. 

With waits and delays this took me 
two weeks. Without letters it was al- 
most impossible to reach the managers 
but I hung on in every case until T sue- 
ceeded, Here again I didn’t feel like 
an honest man offering to do a fair re 
turn of work for pay, so much as 1 did 
a beggar. This may have been my 
fault; but after you’ve sat around in 
offices and corridors and been seowled 
at as an intruder for three or four hours 
and then been greeted with a surly 
‘*What do you want?’’ you can’t help 
having a grouch. There wasn’t » map 
who treated my offer as a business pro- 
position, 

At the end of that time two questions 
were burned into my brain: ‘What ean 
you do?’’ and ‘‘How old are you?’?’ 
The latter question came as a revela- 
tion. It seems that from a_ business 
point of view IT was considered an old 
man. My good strong body counted for 
, nothing; my willingness to undertake 
| any task counted for nothing. 1 was 
too old. No one wanted to bother with 
a beginner over eighteen or twenty. 
|The market demanded youth—youth 
| with the years ahead that I had already 
j Sold. Wherever I stumbled by chance 
|/upon # vacant position I found wait- 
ing there half a dozen stalwart young- 
sters, They looked as I had looked 
when I joined the United Woollen Com- 
pany. I offered to do the same work at 
the same wages as the youngsters, but 
the managers didn’t want me, They 
didn’t want a man around with wrink- 
les in his face. Moreover, they were 
looking to the future. They didn’t in- 
tend to adjust a man into their machin- 
ery only to have him die in a dozen 
years, JI wasn’t a good risk. More- 
over, I wouldn’t be so easily trained, 
and with a wider experience might 
Prove more bothersome. At  thirty- 
eight I was too old to make a begin- 
ning, The verdict was unanimous, And 
yet I had a physique like an ox and 
there wasn’t a gray hair in my head, 
T came out of the last of those offices 
with my fists clenched. 

In the meanwhile 1 had used up my 
advance salary and was, for the first 
time in my life, running into debt. 
Having always paid my bills weekly | 
had no credit whatever. Even at the 
end of the third week I knew that the 
grocery man and butcher were begin- 
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ning to fidget, The nei 
this time learned of my plight and were 
gossiping. And yet tm the midst of all 
this | had some of the finest hours with 
my wife I had ever known, 


(To be continued) — 
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PERTINENT TO PERSIA 

Persia is a Mahometan country, with 
an area of 628,000 square miles and a 
population estimated at about 9,500,- 
000, So much of Persia is absolute 
desert that the population averages 
only about fifteen to the square mile. 
Thero are only about six miles of rail- 
road in Persia, The highways, save 
those built by the Russians (expense 
charged to Persia), are jof the most 
primitive character. In large areas 
there are no roads whatever, only trails. 
The public debt, which is a tremendous 
burden to the country, is only $27,000,- 
000 in our money. Persia's principal 
creditors are Russia and Great Britain, 

Such in brief is the condition of Per- 
sia, financial and commercial. Brief as 
the statement is, it is luminous of the 
troubles in which Persia is plunged to- 
day. If Persia were not poor, sparsely 
populated, backward in -all its indus- 
tries, it would not have got itself into 
the hands of its ereditors in a snap 
mortgage, for the sum of $27,000,000 
which many a minor European country 
would consider a bagatelle to be easily 
taken care of in the routine of its fin- 
ances. The trouble with Persia is that 
it is one of the ‘‘has beens’’ among 
the nations. It is more correct to say 
‘*Persia was’’ than ‘‘Persia is,’’ for 
the once great Empire of the Shahs has 
fallen so low that it exists only in for- 
mality. Beeome merely a ., Boograph- 
ical expression,’’ it survives only be- 
cause Russia and Great Britain cannot 
agree to pick the pear now. Russia 
has got the more space within the rad- 
ius of the pear tree’s branches, and it 
has been intelligently selected with re- 
ference to the fruit. Great Britain is 
rather poorly placed, for while the pear 
might be deflected in its fall by judi- 
cious shaking of the tree, Russia is 
alert against any such contingency. To 
leave metaphor for plain facts, the Rus- 
sian sphere of influence takes in the 
greater part of northern Persia from 
the Caspian downward, and has nearly 
7,000,000 inhabitants, while that of 
|Great Britain is in the extreme south, 
and has only 690,000 population, The 
neutral sphere, kindly left to~Persia, 
contains about one-fifth of the popula- 
tion nominally subject to the Shah, and 
has about three-tenths of the area of 
geographical Persia. 

That Persia has sadly fallen from its 
high estate everybody must realize who 
recalls his schoolboy days when he was 
compelled to memorize the achieve- 
ments and fates of Xerxes, Cyrus and 
Darius. But probably few persons ap- 
preciate the rapidity of the descent of 
Persia to its present pitiable plight. 
The world-shaking monarchs of Persia 
are in the dim, misty past. Only the 
historian sees them clearly; but there 
have been Persian rulers aud statesmen 
within two hundred years who made 
their Asiatie contemporaries uneasy, 
and even fixed the attention of Europe 
foratime. A hundred years to a West- 
ern nation is a very long period; to an 
Oriental nation it is but a watch in the 
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to be ignored by ifPopean Blakesen 
working out schemes of colonial expan- 
sion or playing for influence 1 Asia. 
Persia had, it is true, begun t® decline 
then, but Powers with “interests ”’ in 


the East had not altogether 10Tgotten 
that Nadir Shah had conquere India, 


and feared that again a sudden Tevival, with him, 


of the old national spirit migtt bring 
about a quick, if only 
change on the map. 


ope and thrice eame back after nego- 
tating loans and nting concessions 
that were the earlier seeds of Persia’s 
present difficulties. Five years ago the 
more intelligent of the Persian classes 
and the most wretched of the Persian 
masses combined to overthrow the des- 
potism of the shvhs and introduce a 
constitutional regime. Ever since there 
has been fighting within and fear with- 
out. The Persian Liberals retained the 
monarchy. There is a shah on the 
throne, and » deposed shah who wants 
to get back and who is never far from 
tne Russian outposts. The official end 
of Persia has not come, but it is to be 
feared that it is not far distant. 


GUNPLAY IN WASHINGTON 

Five out of the nine well groomed 
and gentlemanly private secretaries of 
members of President Taft’s cabinet 
keep loaded revolvers handy in their 
desks every day of the year. They do 
not often use them, but there are just 
enough cranks around Washington and 
its departments to make & revolver feel 
good to the touch occasionally. 

Mr. Robert O. Bailey, private secre- 
tary to Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, sec- 
retary of the treasury, keeps his even 
handier than a desk-drawer. If you 
were to step back of the big mahogany 
desk at which Mr. Bailey works you 
would find a small shelf to the right 
beside his knee, Upon it there is a 
business-like looking .88 calibre revol- 
ver. It has been there ever since Mr. 
Bailey was visited last summer by a 
man who demanded to see Secretary 
MacVeagh that -he might get ‘‘a li- 
cense for free speech.’’ 

Mr. Bailey was alone in the office 
on a midsummer day. Into it dashed 
a dishevelled individual who had long 
neglected the art of the safety razor 
and who was plainly looking for trouble. 
He rushed up to the desk and, crowding 
close to Mr, Bailey, brought his fist 
violently down upon the blotter and 
shouted: 

**T demand a permit for free speech.’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Mr. Bailey; ‘‘go 
ahead,’ 

This seemed to be a surprise to the 
man, who showed a desire to shoot up 
the place. He recovered himself and 
stepped back a few paces. Then he be- 
gan an oration. It lasted ten minutes. 
At a halt Mr. Bailey put in; ‘‘ Fine; 
that’s the way. You are all right.’’ 

The crank accepted the verdict, made 
a deep bow and walked out of the 
room. 


DUEL OF BLANKETS 


The Indians of Southeastern Alaska 
have a curious custom in their ‘‘duel 
of blankets.’’ 

When a friendly difference between 
two of them arises and a friendly set- 
tlement seems impossible, one of them 
threatens the other with dishonor, He 
will cover the face of his foe with 
shame. He executes his threat by tear- 
ing up a certain number of his own 
blankets. The only way whereby his 
antagonist may ‘‘get even’’ with him 
is by tearing up a greater number of 
his own, 

If the contest be prolonged it results 
in the destruction of all the blankets 
they have, each Indian destroying his 
own. The ong who destroys the greater 
Hee © 4 ~~Las having won. the 


ABE MARTIN’S VIEWS ON WIVES 
0’ GREAT MEN 


It seems that th’ greater a feller is 
th’ harder it is for his wife t’ live 
Look at Art Smiley- 


|He’s a great business man an’ owns a 
temporary, | big tile mill an’ is a direetor of a bank 
The dream of alan’ th’ auditor o’ his county. Now his 


Persian army marching into India to-|poor little thin wife comes along an’ 
day never enters upon the slumbers of gits a divorce, th’ custody 0’ th’ child- 


the timidest Hindu, but a Persi#” host 


jren, th’ old home place an’ fifty dol- 
put a mark upon Delhi in the eighteenth |lars a week alimony. 


Art is a great 


century which all its subsequent pro-| success at ever’thing but bein’ a hus- 


gress has not erased. King Q@eorge is 
the sov 
practically partitioning Persia. 
he stood hefore his Indian tieg@®s 1m all 
the glory of the Delhi durbar;, did he 


, band. 


reign of one of the Powers now jat hor 
When | fer 


If he had used th’ same tactics 
ne that he used while campaignin’ 
auditor he’d be there this minute 
settin’ by his grate covered with child- 
ren an’ tryin’ t’ smoke an’ listen t’ 


you should be able t’ see where she’ 
right, ‘ 

0) course ther’s some women that 
even a dressmaker’s husband eouldn’t 
please, but’ how very easy it is t’ git 
a travelin’ position, Most any woman- 
‘li be kind t’ by occasionally, No- 
buddy ever ought t’ git too groat t’ 
be gentle around home. Men kin even 
it along happily with trained seal Ly 
Faadie’ em’ a fish ever’ time they bal- 
ance a torch on ther nose. 

A great man really ought t’ be tick. 
led t’ death t’ git out o’ th’ limelight 
an’ away from th’ friends that er usin’ 
him, an’ spend a few hours with th’ 

irl that really knows him an’ remem- 

rs when he turned his cuffs, used 
perfume an’ depended on his father fer 
a shave, 

Very few great men would know 
ther wives if they seen ’em in congenial 
society. 


A TAOIST TEMPLE 


The temple grounas cover an area of 
about six or seven acres, and are sur- 
rounded by a wall fourteen feet high. 
They are subdivided into three enclos- 
ures, in the principal of which stands 
the main temple, surrounded by aven- 
nes of trees and a granite pavement, on 
either side of which, instead of a grass 
sward, the space is given over to half- 
bricks, ash-heaps, Berea broken 
glass, and other indications of untidi- 
ness and neglect. Sundry pigs, dogs, 
and fowls roumed at will, 

Round the temple enclosure were pil- 
lared cloisters in a similar state of dirt 
and disorder, even to the ashes and bits 
of charred sticks remaining from the 
fires made against the cloister wall by 
the pilgrims of the past season, The 
temple itself stands upon a raised foun- 
dation, and is surrounded by a colon- 
nade. On the face of the raised foun- 
dation and on the walls of the temple 
are carvings of white marble im relief. 
Access to the temple is obtained by a 
double flight of granite steps, and cross 
ing the colonnade, we enter through a 
small door. The interior is gloomy and 
cavern-like, and until the eye gets ac- 
customed to the darkness little is seen. 
Opposite the main entrance is the 
shrine, in which is seated a massive 
gilded figure supported on either side 
by others standing. In front of the 
shrine is the altar, upon which is a 
bow! of burning incense and a lighted 
lamp of antique make. In front of the 
altar is a table upon which are carved 
bamboo vases and curiously carved 
staves, part of the stock-in-trade of the 
priest-soothsayers, Ranged round the 
walls at varying distances are other 
gilded figures, some gigantic and of 
ferocious appearance. Of the other 
three temples we visited but one, that 
containing an ancient monument. This 
was a representation in stone of a 
gigantic tortoise. On its back stood a 
stone pillar tapering a little towards 
the top. 


OUR SHRINKING EARTH 


During untold ages the earth has been 
slowly contracting, is still slowly con 
tracting, round its central, ever-harden 
ing core. True, its density is four 
fifths that of hammered steel; but what 
steel could stand the contracting force 

‘that’ goes to form our prawey 4a) 
as the earth contracted mountain mass 
es were thrown up in ridges, and long, 
sinuous valleys dipped in folds. ‘To 
day the same process is still going on. 
Slowly certain shores are rising out of 
the deep, and thus towns that two thou 
sand years ago stood by the seashore 
are now inland villages; slowly, but cer- 
tuinly—for no buttress can stay the 
coming calamity—other shores are dis 
appearing beneath the waves, and thus 
over what was once populous land the 
sea rolls, ‘There is no quarte> of the 
world where this secular movement, this 
slow unrest, due to a contracting earth, 
is not manifest. We do not speak of 
those creases on the earth’s surface 
which we call the Andes, the Himalayas, 
the Alps, wrinkles on the face of our 


reflect that only a little more §han 170) his wife read th’ society page out loud. | good green earth, telling that it is no 


years before a Persian monarch ©D the 
same spot, at the head of a great and 
victorious army, laid down the haw to 
trembling India? That is what Nadir 
Shah, whom historians now eal! ‘‘the 
Napoleon of the East,’’ did in ‘Delhi in 
and he did more. He eased the 
s of Delhi to run with Plood, he 
robbed the capital of the Mog#!s of its 
|choicest treasures, and he marcel back 
to Persia with a loot his conte,@Periries 
thought worth $625,000,000 }o enrich 
his subjects, whose descendan#S to. this 
day call him ‘‘the great Shah}, That 
was the apex of modern Persif!’S glory, 


but when the nineteenth contury was 
young Persia had still vigol™ enough 


|left to be courted by Europf#2_ mon- 
archs. Georgia had gone #0 Russia, 
which from the days of Peter the Great 
had marked Persia for its @uarry, but 
Persia could still be a va/luable ally. 
Great Britain, France and, Russia all 
schemed to control Persia’ Tesources; 
Napoleon, always dreamin $ Of & march 
on India, sent General qardane and a 
staff of officers to reorgrttize the Per- 
jsian army and give effec tiveness to its 
masses, 
was in virtual alliancel 
when the catastrophe 

Russia, freed from the m 
ism of Napoleon, turne¢ 
and all its force upon 
that period the deseenf’ 
wards the abyss has be 
has been accelerated $Y Persian 
takes, Persia has foufght the Bri 
the Russians and the JAfghans, a) 
to be worsted, until tof@4y & brigade of 
the czar’s troops is Jforee enough to 
compel it to yield efven the right to 
make its own ‘selectif Of an agent to 
manage its own fingMees. 

The student of m@ bid political psy- 
chology will — find Persia interesting 
ground. He will nojt be long at work 
before he will sce that Persia’s misfor- 
tunes are due to tha’ Maintenance of a 
militarism become djegenerate. Leaders 
like Nadir Shah, w/20 was an Oriental 
despot, but a soldver. and statesman, 
have been succeedd 4 by men who were 
Oriental despots 


with France 
of 1812 came. 
ighty antagon- 
all its wrath 
Persia, From 
of Persia to- 


nm rapid, and it 
mis- 


"ho wero useless on 
the battlefield and \in the council, The 
shabs of Persia hax\@ been clad in gor- 
geous uniforms, and have earried sabres 
they were afraid to’, draw against any 
but their slaves, Iy!¢y have been in- 
dolent, savage and gsensual at the same 
time. They have dr ined both the vin- 
tage and the treasu/f¥: Some of them, 
like the late Nasr-g’d-din, got a glim- 
mering notion that Persia needed to be 
put in touch with) the contemporary 
world, Nasr-ed-din, thrice visited Eur- 


| 
) 


Unfortunately /for Persia, it} 


| But he used his tile mill. system. 

Most any kind 0’ a feller kin git 
along with a wife if he half way. tries. 
jdist look at a dressmaker’s husband. 
|Ther haint nothin’ in th’ world as 
jtriflin’ an’ lazy as a dress-maker's 
jhusband, an’ yet he kin give most any 
jman cards an’ spades when it comes t’ 
|bein’ pop’lar around home. 

Have you ever noticed how a intel- 
lectual giant’s wife sticks around th’ 
background? Her husband found it 
very easy t’ act like a human bein’ 
while he ‘wuz sparkin’ her an’ burnin’ 
her father’s coal in th’ dimly lighted 
jparlor, She never knew what a really 
jgreat man he wuz until she married 
him, an’ now she feels like a odd cuff 
button. 

A great feller never gits it rubbed 
off fer even one evenin’, He never looks 
right in a theater er laughs when other 
folks do. He thinks he’s pop'lar when 
folks er only afraid o’ him, You kin 
tell by th’ way a great feller pays his 
car fare er buys a newspaper that who- 


derin’ what he’s goin’ t’ hop her 
about when he gits home. Th’ only 
time most great men ever refer t’ their 
wives is when they tell how they cook 
|somethin ’, an’ th’ only time ther ever 
seen with ‘em is when they bring ’em 
down town t’ sign some property away 
er appear with ‘em at some high brow 
function where it’s necessary fer th’ 
looks o’ things. Then all th’ women’ll 
say, ‘‘What on earth do you suppose 
he ever seen in that little dried up 
thing?’’ er, ‘I wonder how her father 
made his money?’’ <A great feller’s 
wife never gits any credit, Occasion- 
ally her name gits in th’ paper in con- 
nection with some charitable affair, 
but that’s only t’ boost her husband, 

Some new phase o’ a woman’s char- 
acter pops out ever’ day an’ I don’t 
care how great her husband thinks he 
is he ought t’ remember that it’ll soon 
be to-morrow an’ he kin go down town 
agin, 

A few little kind words mean a whole 
lot more to th’? average woman than 
any great problem er business deal her 
husband may be absorbed in while he 
ought t’ be entertainin’ her, But he 
never finds it out till she’s packed up 
an’ gone back t’ her folks an’ th’ news- 
papers print her side first. Ther’s lots 
o difference between a good husband 
an’ a good provider, 

If your wife is fond 
treats an’ settlement w: 
t’ be willin’ t’ make a few concessions. 
If she objects t’ gittin’ breakfast 
‘cause she looks so ugly in th’ mornin’ 


o’ musical 
ork you ought 


ever married him is tremblin’ an’ won- | 


longer young—slow!y these weve thrust 
up in a far-past age as the crust drew 
together; but we do insist that in the 
present day in England and in Seotland, 
in ..orway and in Holland, in Australia 
and in New Zealand, by inland seas and 
by wide-stretching oceans, some lands 
are slowly upheaved one foot a century, 
while other lands, again, are subsiding 
imperceptibly but surely, 

While no instruments, however sensi 
| tive, could respond to this slow folding, 
producing mountains, or to this age-lony 
swinging. producing ocean and contin 
ents, of their existence we have abund 
ant evidence, Why, much of the story of 
geology is a tale of vast earth move 
ments! Now and again the enormous 
pressure of a cooling and contracting 
globe gets too great for even the solid 
rocks to bear the stress and the strain 
of it, and snap goes a rocky st°atum, 
Then over the wide earth the jar is 
felt, in every observatory the delicately 
poised needles vibrate to the sefsmie 
waves that radiate from the centre of 
disturbance; while over the spot where 
the earth’s crust has given way- 
haps only a few inches—dey 
und death, such as we witnessed recent 
ly at Messina, mark one of nature’s 
most awesome phenomena, 


NEW USE FOR NETTLES 


| The search for a cotton substitute 
has been going on ‘in Europe for a long 
time, and mony experiments have been 
made with the common nettle which 
has been a promising plant on account 
lof the strength of its fibre and its ready 
| growth while under the most diseour- 
aging conditions, with a large yield per 
acre, The great difficulty has been in 
separating the fibre from the woody 
stem. In a method of treatment that 
has been worked out in the last two or 
three years, the dried nettle stems are 
boiled about half an hour in dilute soda 
lye, and loosened fibres are then separ- 
ated in a machine with revolving brush- 
es. The material is then subjected to 
# number of alternate boilings in dilute 
lye and thorough washings, both under 
high pressure. The product is a mass 
of yellowish fibres, free from gum, that 
can be bleached, combed and spun into 
lustrous white yarn, This is claimed to 
have the smoothness and softaess of 
flax, with the strength even greater 
than that of hemp, The yarn has been 
made into brilliant damask, and ean be 
used~alone or with other threads—for 
upholsteries, ribbons, and a variety of 
fabrics, 


Health for Every Woman 
No ‘More Headaches 


From Weakness and Despair Thousands 
Have Boon Restored to Robust Good 
Heaith by Dr, Hamilton's Pills, 


That sick women are made well by 
Dr. Hamuton's Pills is proved in the 
following letter: 


“*Por years I was thin and deliente. 
I lost color and was easily tired; a 
yellow pallor, pimples and blotches on 
my face were not only mortifying to 
my feelings, but because I thought 
my skin would never look nice again 
1 grew despondent, Then my appetite 
failed. I geew very weak. arious 
remedies, pills, tonics and tablets I 
tried without permanent benefit. A visit 
to my sister put into my hands a box 
of Dr. Hamilton’s Pills, She piaced 
relianee upon them, and now that they 
have made me a well woman I would 
not be without them whatever they 
might eost. I found Dr, Hamilton's 


by their miki yet searching action 
very suitable to the delicate charac- 
ter of a woman’s nature. They 
never once griped me, yet they es- 
tablished regularity. My appetite 
grew—my blood red and pure—heavy 
rings under my eyes disappeared, 
and to-day my skin is as clear and 
unwrinkled as when i was a girl. Dr. 
Hamilton's Pills did it all. 

The above straightforward letter 
from Mrs, J. Y. Todd, wife of a weil- 
known citizen in togersvillé, is proof 
snfficient that Dr, Hamilton’s Pills are 
a wonderful woman’s medicine. Use 
no other pill but Dr. Hamilton’s, 25e. 
per box. 
zone Co., Kingston, Ontario. 


Ail dealers or the Catarrho- | 


Stories 


(By Wendall Phillips) 


I have been somewhat criticised, 
year after year, for this endeavor to 
open up the claims of old times, 1 
have been charged with repeating use- 
less fables with no foundation. To- 
day I take the mere subject of glass. 
This material, Pliny says, was discov- 
ered by accident, Some sailors, land: ! 
ing on the eastern const of Spain, 
took their utensils and supported Tere | 
on the sand by the stones that the 
found in the neighborhood; they kind- 
led their fire, cooked the fish, finished | 
the meal, and removed the apparatus; 
and glass was found to have resultec 
from the nitre and sea-sand, vitrified 
by the heat, Well, I have been a dozen 
times criticised by a number of wise 
men, in newspapers, who have said that 
this was a very idle tale; that there 
never was sufficient heat in a few bun- 
dles of sticks to produce vitrification 
—glass-making. I happened, two years 
ago, to meet on the prairies of Missouri, 
Professor Shepherd. I happened to 
mention this criticism to him. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
says he, ‘‘a little practical life would 
have freed men from that doubt.’’ 


Said he, ‘‘We stopped last year in 
Mexico to cook some venison. We got 
down from our saddles, and put the 


cooking apparatus on stones we found 
there; made our fire with the wood we 
got there, resembling ebony, and when 
we removed the apparatus there was 
pure silver gotten out of the embers 
by the intense heat of that almost iron 
wood. ‘*Now,’’ said he, ‘‘that heat 
was greater than any necessary to vitri- 
fy the materials of glass.’’ 

Take the whole range of imaginative 
literature, and we are all wholesale bor- 
rowers. In every matter that relates to 
invention, to use, or beauty, or form. 
we are borrowers. 

You may glance around the furniture 
of the palaces in Europe, and you may 
gather all these utensils of art or use; 
and when you have fixed the shape and | 
forms in your mind, I will take you in- 
to tae museum of Naples, which gathers | 
all the remains of the domestic life of 
the Romans, and you shall not find a 
single one of these modern forms of 
art or beauty or use that was not anti- 
cipated there. We have hardly added 
}one single line or sweep of beauty to 
the antique. | 


} 


All the boys’ plays, like everything | 
that amuses the child in the open air, ! 
are Asiatic. 


Rawlinson will show you | 
that they 


came somewhere from the | 


STIMULANTS SOMETIMES GOOD faces of the Ganges, or the suburbs of | 


Alcohol is consumed as a table bev- 
erage chiefly in the form of light wines 
and malt liquors such as beer, ale, and 


Damascus. Bulwer borrowed the _ in- 
leidents of his Roman. stories from! 
legends of a thousand years before. | 
| Indeed, Dunlap, who has grouped the | 


was Ret under a dove’s wing and sont | 
into Paris, where they enlarged it and 
read the news. This copy of the Miad 
must have been made by some such pro- 
cess, 


In the Roman theatre—the Coliseum 
which could seat a hundred thousand 
i ea the emperor’s box, raised to the 

ighest tier, bore about the same pro- 
portion to the space as this stand does | 
to this hall; and look down to the cen- 
tre of a six-acre lot was to look a con- 
siderable distanee. (‘*Considerable,’’ 
by the way, is not a Yankee word. 
Lord Chesterfield uses it in his letters | 
to his son, so, it has a good Wnglish| 
origin.) Pliny says that Nero the ty-} 
rant had a ring with a gem in it which 
he looked through and watched the 
sword-play of the gladiators—men who 
killed each other to amuse the people | 
—more clearly than with the naked eye. 
So Nero had an opera glass. 

So Mauritius the Sicilian stood on 
the premontory of his island, and could 
sweep over the entire sea to the coast 
of Africa with his nauscopite, which 1s 
a word derived from two Greek words, 
meaning ‘‘to see a ship.’’ Evidently 
Mauritius, who was a pirate, had a mar- | 
ine telescope, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


You may visit Dr. Abbot’s museum, 
where you will see the ring of Cheops. 
Bunsen put him five hundred years be- 
fore Christ. The signet of the ring is | 
about the size of a quarter of a dollar, 
and the engraving is invisible without 
the aid of glasses. No man was ever 
shown into the cabinets of gems in 
Italy without being furnished with a| 
microscope to look at them. It would 
be idle for him to look at the mwithout 
one. He couldn’t appreciate the deli- 
cate lines and expression of the faces, 
If you go to Parma, they will show you 
a gem once worn on the finger of 
Michael Angelo, of which the engraving 
is two thousand years old, on which 
there are the figures of seven women. 
You must have the aid of a™ glass in 
order to distinguish the interlacing mus- 
eles and count every separate hair on 
the eyebrows. Layard says he would 
be unable to read the engravings on 
Minervah without strong spectacles, 
they are so extremely small, Rawlinson 


(‘THE UNION BANK A 


RECORD YEAR 


Head Office to be Moved to Winnipeg 


ihe Union Bank of Canada held its 


stout, and the common alkaloids are) history of the novels of all Europe in-| 47th annual meeting at the head office 


the eaffein of coffee and tea and the! to one essay, says that in the nations of } in 


theobromin of chocolate, if we exclude 
nicotime from consideration. 

The comparatively modern science of 
physiological chemistry has devoted 
much attention to these substances in 
the effort to determine their precise ef- 


fect on bodily fuyetions and their PO fy 
a entictirntie brates tese Sac tires 


mere extravagrant luxuries, not only 
useless but actually injurious to the 
human organism? Or do they have un- 
der proper circumstances a definitely 
beneficial effect? 

Modern physiologists very generally 
declare in favor of the latter view, sub- 
ject to certain restrictions. The emin- 
ent authority Pettenkofer sums the 
matter up very neatly by saying such 
things are ‘‘like the oil to a machine— 
they can’t take the place of the steam 
that drives it, but they can make the 
action smoother and the running better. 
Only the oil must not corrode the ma- 
chine!’’ 

flere we have the crux of the mat- 
ter. The healthy body may be able to 
make use of minute quantities of stimu- 
lents at moderate intervals without 
harm and even with benefit. But if the 
doses be too large or too frequent, a 
toxie quality manifests itself, or if the 
machine be already injured or weaken- 
ed—i.e., if organic trouble exists—an 
extra strain is put on deteriorated tis 
sues which they are unable to support. 
Hence the doctor’s commands to give 
up coffee, wine, tea, or tobacco. 

CORNSTALK PAPER 

Experts have demonstrated that a 
very fair quality of paper can be manu- 
factured from the common cornstalk, 

Paper suitable for books, mi 
and for a very fair quality of writing 
paper has been made, and the experts 


growing community for a paper mill 
to secure sufficient material of this char- 
acter to keep the mill busy throughout 
the entire year. 

Corn fodder can be grown purposely 
for paper pulp. It should be planted 
thickly and cut before it is old enough 
to bear grain. 


When Your Ey 


Try Murine Eye Remed 
Fine—Acts Quick Try it for Red, Weak, 
Watery Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, Mluas- 
trated Book in each Package. 

compounded by our Uculists—not a “FE 
icine” — but used in svecessful Physic 
tice for many y 
lic and sold by Dri 


» NoSmarting— s 


ans’ Prac- 
. Now dedicated to the Pub- 
gists at 2e und We per Boitio, 
Murine Kye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, %e and ioe. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co.¢ Chicago 


OTC CRORE D DN aD 
Your Liver 
is Clogged up 


That’s Why You're Tired—Ou 
Po 4 No Appetite. Hes 


CARTER'S LI 
LIVER PILLS 


ill 
Ga kw dap 
their duty. 
ie 
foarte 
iousness, Indigestion, and Sick Headache. 


SMALL PILL, SMALL DOSE, SMALL PRICE 
Genuine muber Signature 


Qacl 


zines, | 


modern Europe there have been two) 
{hundred and fifty or three hundred dis- | 
tinct stories. He says at least two bun- | 


Quebee on 
18th, 1911, 


able one for 


Monday, 


The meeting 


December the 
was a memor 


several reasons. In the 


{dred of these may be traced; before | first place, the reports presented by th 
Christianity, to the other sife of the Vresident and General Manage: wer 
| Black If this were my topic, 


ra 
which j 


seven Our newspaper jokes aré enjoying 


ip: not ine tetelihyoy, be: has best in the bank’s history, «od re 


ToT the fact that several progressive 


ja very respectable old age. Take Maria’ steps had been taken during the yea 


| Edgeworth’s essay on Irish bulls and 
|the laughable mistakes of 
| Even the tale which either Maria Edge- 
worth or her father thought the best is 
jthat famous story of a man writing a 
jletter as follows: ‘‘My dear friend, I 
} would write you in detail more minute- 
ily, if there was not an impudent fel- 
jlow looking over my shoulder, reading 
jevery word.’’ ‘‘No, you lie; I've not 
tread a word you have written!’’ This 
{is an Irish bull, still it is a very old 
jone. It is only two hundred and fifty | 
years older than the New Testament. | 
Horace Walpole dissented from Richard 
jLovell Edgeworth, and thought the 
‘other Irish bull was the best—of the | 
{man who said, ‘‘Il would have been a 
| very handsome man, but they changed | 
jme in the cradle.’’ That 


comes from 


Don Quixote, and is Spanish; but Cer- | 


;vantes borrowed it 
the fourth century, and the 
stole it from the Egyptians hundreds of | 
lyears back. | 

There is one story which it is said} 
| Washington has related, of a man who 
j} Went into an inn and asked for a glass 
lof drink from the landlord, who pushed 
{forward a wine glass about half the 
\usual size. The tea-cups also in that 
day were not more than half the pres 
ent size. The landlord said, ‘‘That 
glass out of which you are drinking is 
forty years old.’’ ‘*Well,’’ said the 


from the Greek in| 


Greeks 


thirsty traveler, contemplating its dim- | 
declare it would be possible in any corn- |inutive proportions, ‘‘I think it is the |absorbed 


smallest thing of its age I ever saw.’’ 
| That story as told is given as a story 
jof Athens three hundred and seventy- 
\five years before Christ was born. 
; Why, all these Irish bulls are Greek— 
jevery ope of them! Take the Irishman 
‘who carried around a brick as a speci- 
jmen of the house he had to sell; take 
|the Irishman who bought a crow, alleg- 


jing that crows reported to live two hun- 


{dred years, 4nd he meant to set out and | 


try it; take the Irishman who met a 
friend who said to him, ‘*Why, sir, I 
thought you were dead.’’ te Weall,?? 
says the man, ‘*l suppose you see I’in 


not.’ **Oh, no,’’ says he, ‘‘I would 
| believe the man Who told me a good 
'deal quicker than I would you.’’ Well, 


these are all Greck. <A score or more of 
them, of a parallel character, come from 
| Athens, 

Cicero said that he had seen the en- 
jtire Iliad, which is a poem as large as 


the New Testament, written on a skin, 


so that it could be rolled up in the com- 
pass of a nutshell, Now, this is imper- 
ceptible to the ordinary eye. You have 
seen the Declaration of Independence 
in the compass of a quarter of a dollar, 
; Written with glasses, I have to-day a 
{paper at home as long as half my hand, 
on which was photographed the whole 
contents of a London newspaper. It 


A a ee a 


Costiveness and Its Cure.—When the 
excretory organs yefuse to perform 
their functions properly the intestines 
become clogged. This is known as 
costiveness and if neglected gives rise 
to dangerous complications, Parmelee’s 
Vegetable Pills will effect a speedy 
eure, At the first intimation of this 
ailment the sufferer should procure a 
packet of the pills and put himself un- 
der a course of treatment. The good 
effects of the pills will be almost im- 
mediately evident, 


r ;} At the meeting it 
the Irish. | : 


was also decided to 
remove the head office from Quebee to 
This 


move owing to the 


Winnipeg. was deemed wise 


fact that out of 


| glasses, 


jtom’ performances the negroes in the 


jlar among us, and deservedly so. 


Porty years’ success in many lands 
yroves the superiority of Putnam's 
ainless Corn Extractor over every 
other remedy. Safe, painless, prompt. 
eutnam’s Painless Corn Extractor ab- 
solutely certain to remove corns. Sold 
by druggists, price 25 cents. 


is ‘Putnam’s Painless Corn Extractor, 


Antiquity of Inventions and ! 


brought home a stone about twenty 
inches long and ten wide, containing 
an entire treatise on mathematics. It 
would be perfectly illegible without 
Now, if we are unable to read 
it without the aid of glasses, you may 
suppose the man who engraved it had 
pretty strong spectacles, So the micro- 
scope, instead of dating from our time, 
finds its brothers in the books of Mos- 
és—and these are infant brothers, 


PLANTATION SONGS 


A partiality for musie has always 
been a characteristic of the negro| 
race, In their native Africa the} 


most | 


general- 
To the | 


instruments used are of the 
primitive kind, the drum 
ly playing a prominent part. 
untutored European such musie seems 
more remarkable for noise than mel- 
ody, though under the influence of ‘tom- | 


West Indies and elsewhere have been | 
known to work themselves up to a 
pitch of regular frenzy. 

Negro songs have always been popu- 
On | 
what does their attraction depend? As 
poetical products they are generally! 
seriously defective. The negro has been 
aptly described as a person with the} 
intellect of a child and the strength 
and passions of a full-grown man, and 
these characteristics are borne out by | 
his poetry. The language of the plan- | 
tation-song is often a disjointed jum- | 
ble, scarcely superior to a nursery 
thyme, yet it contains a pathos which 


strikes the deepest chords of the human | °" 


nd, behold! a vagabond with a corked 
face and ®& banjo sings a little song, 
and strikes a wild ne which sets the 
heart thrilling with happy pity. 

Mention h been made of the fond 


its total of 242 branches the ban! ness of the negroes for music; in some 
156 west of Lake Superior and vases the nat iral intuition or instinet 
Ontario, leaving only a cor Rativelyd eit ett: pale: NO) better An 
7 ’ 3 5 von ° “". sta this fact could be cited than 
few in the Provinee of Quebee and the! the of Black Tom, the musical pro 
astern Provinces, This decision on the This boy, born about 1850, as a 
part of the difevtors and shareholders e, in the Southern States, develop 
Dae ed a most rema le talent for music 
to move the head office to Winnipeg) aithough he was both blind and hal 
is a recognition of the growing im-|witted. Late one night, after Tom’ 
portance of the West jmaster Had retired, he heard the sound 
= 7 sic 1 Wing ram th ‘ ica 
The net profits for the year, after de- | MUSIC Proceeding from the drawing 
, roon 0 
expenses of man ment andiwith uch and no ordinary 
g provision for all bad and doubt pskill. Dressing himself istil 
ful debts, amounted to ¢ }stole downstairs, and open th 
‘ . lof the drawing-room, peep in 
pared with 4 =0 sight which met his eyes al st 
ear. The enrnings f thi ith away. The talente 
the rate of 14 per cent. on the ban! cit pi to be the blind black 
average paid-up capital year | Por ed not only some of tho 
§ ‘ simple songs he had already heard per 
The premium on new issued | formed on the piano, but difficult ex 
amonrted to $457,000, while the balance |srcises which he had heard the daugh 
it credit of account on November 30th | ters Of the house perform, exhi 
; A ; aR rats all the while an eestasy of del 
punted to $80,000, These sums, with|piind boy was playing the p 
net earnings for the year, made a |the fiyst time in his life! The 
of $1,199,000 available for dis-|the new prodigy spread far and wide. | 
ribution, Of this large sum dividends Prom that time Tom was allowe« 
sad Ace to the piano, to his great de 


$200,000 


was transferred to the rest account, as 
vell as $475,000 transferred to the 


same account from premium on new 


| 
i 
{stock, making a total transferred to the 


rest account of $657,000, The sum of 


$100,000 was written off bank premises 


account, and the officers’ pension fund 
| received $10,000, leaving a balance car 
ried forward of $71,975 


A further examination of the report 


shows that the bank is making rapid 


progress in every department. 


amount of notes in circulation inereas 
jed during the year by $1,300,000, the 
| total deposits by over $7,800,000, which 
| now stands at $45,232,000, The paid- 
up capital increased by $914,000, and 
}the rest account by 
The total assets of the bank now stand 
at $58,434,000, as compared with $46, 
5,000 for the previous year, The 
increase in the bank's eapital, deposits 
and assets puts it in a position to do 
a larger business during the coming 
year. 


These increases also show a gain 
in the confidence of the public. 

During the year the Union Bank 
absorbed the United Empire Bank of 
Toronto, which had twelve branches in 
Ontario and a paid-up capital of $559,- 
000, Later in the year it established 
a branch in London, England, being one 
of the four Canadian banks having 
branches in Great Britain. 

Altogether the bank has been show- 
ing marked progress and enters upon 
the new year equipped to do even bet- 
ter work. 


The | 


nearly $600,000, | 


and w 


source of wonder to! 
the many visitors ked to hear | 
him. Old airs which people had for- } 
|gotten, and which Tom could not have} 
heard more than once, were played| 
with the greatest accuracy. His mas 
ter was induced to make a public exhi- 
bition of the boy’s talent. He perform 
led in various cities of the Southern 
States (the slave-laws prevented him| 
from rouring in the North), and on the | 
outbreak of the grcat Civil War he} 
i nd, where he play 


was taken to En 
|to crowded audiences in St 


who floc 


James's 


| Hell, 
! ° = 
POOR, FYULISH MIDAS 
Why aqun’t King Midas, the gold 


lover, try to save 10 cents a week? He 
could have given the world a wonder- 
ful example of the value of the saving 
| habit. Besides, he would have left 
money for the members of his family 
lalive today. Midas was one of the 
kings of Phrygia, As the Phyrgian 
}line was wiped out by the Cimmerians 
about 670 T1.C,, we may assume he lived 
jabout 800 B.C., er at least 2711 years 
ago. 

If King Midas had started in saving 
10 cents a week he would have saved a 
dime, therefore, on each of 140,870 
weeks, This would make him the neat 
little sum of $14,097.20, Although not 
a fortune in these days, $14,097.20 is 


A cough is often the forerunner of 
serious pulmonary afflictions, yet there 
is a simple eure within the reach of 
all in Bickle’s Anti-Consumpt've Syrup 
an old-time and widely recognized 
remedy, which, if resorted tu at the 1) 
ception of a cold, wil invariably give 
relief, and by overcoming the trouble, 
guard the system from any serious con- 
sequences. Price 25 cents, at all deal- 
ers, 


sum to save by giving up 
one cigar a week. But there is more 
to follow. 

In those days of political upheaval 
and commercial uncertainty, capital was 
entitled to a bigger return on its in- 
vestment than it would be today. The 


risk was much greater. Though we 
have no actual records of Ph ygian 
rates of usury, it is fair to assume that 


the Midas’s aceount drew 10 per cent. a 
interest compounded annually for at “ALWAYS SATE AND SURE” 
feast the first 2,000 years, or until the ' » 

* : Jeelandic River, Man,, € 
commercial world had reached a Dr. B,J. Kunpant 
paratively recent stage of de Sane Sirens you please mail to 

Beginning, theefore, 800 years before my address a ¢ of Treatise 
Christ. Midas phy mms he on the Horse"? | 

ist, Midas put into hi wvings 10 Ketidati'a Bpavin Cure a 
cents every week, At the end of the it safe and sure, 
first 10 weeks he had a dollar, The 


- That tells the whol 
nterest on $1 for one year is not great, the experience tha 


pt. 26th s920 


com 


elopment. 


t hun 


even at 10 per cent., but it adds an sands have hadin the past irs, a 
other dime to the 10 already saved. At Mahi ok 
: ; eon! medy''= 

the end of the second y there is le ay sak ney 
something more than two dimes to be For Spavin, Ringbone, Carb, Splint, 
added, Swelling and All Lameness 

At the end of the first hundred years $1.00 a Bottle, 6 
the accumulations on the fi-st dollar, at ep it on hand 
10 per cent. compounded, would be $12 ; © emergency, 
780.66, Thus, Midas, in the year 700 I c $ stops in, starts the 
80; would have ind 618,780.00, raents circulation, penetratesand removesthe 
ne i thas a 13,780.66, resul cause of the d ¢ Ask for afree 
“ g rom his first 1 weeks’ savings, copy of “A Treatise on the Horse.” If 
The compounding on through the not at dealers, write to— 62 


next century so that at the end of 200 
years or in the year 600 B.C., Midas 
would have had $189,906,590.04 from his 3 
first dollar. ie 

At the end of the next hundred years, 
or in 500 B.C., the results ‘ 
first 10 dimes put away would be $2; 
619,028,149,100.63, Continuing thi 
compounding through the following 
2,411 years it is not a complicated 
mathematical problem to arrive at the 
sum Midas would have today 
first $1 saved, 

Remember, moreover, this sum, whieh 
would be up among the uncountable tril 
lions of dollars, would represent the 
crement of only $1 put away by 
himself, busily 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO,, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


f-om those 


from his 


in 


saving dimes, 


heart. This is their great merit, and would have started 2 new series of do! 
it is more than sufficient to counter- | aa hi ihe Is every 10 tard : At the feretubed by MARTIN BOLE & WYNNE (0. pres 
balance deficiencies. of rhyme, metre, a ne : ne first ee ie eee Tee 1 | Gab ak RARDAEEEE DAO en tek nee ee 
grammar, and composition, and to en-| "Ve started five and a half of these 
dear them not only to the colored race | Stupendous fortunes. ‘bo compare any | = Seay 
but to English-speakers of all races all) OU of these With the $14,097.20 he| oq to himself under the same name. 
the world over. The phenomenally long | WOuld have saved if he had received no These checks are seldom made out for 
runs made by Christy Minstrel perform. | 1" terest, certainly presents the interest than a hundre lars; and as to 
ances in London and elsewhere bear | sabit in a favorable light. refuse a check from a responsible per 
witness to this fact. King Midas will be remembered as / son is a serious affront, no matter how 
Plantation songs have been the de-| the man who loved gold so much that he | regre tfully it n ! lone, the cashier 
light of high and low, educated and un-| asked Dionysius to turn everything he) will n often thar not ‘‘take the 
educated, of all ages and of both sexes.! touched into gold. Dion is did so, .chance’’ the st up to 
It is doubtful if there is any kind of} but the end of the second day Midas |a certain indard of outward respect 
theatrical performance that is more! came back and enid: ‘Dionysius ery- | ability He therefore leducts the 
universally popular; nor can it belthing I touea turns to gold, but 1 nount of the b from the proffered 
}denied that, whether they strike the! starving it l 3d I gral heck, a hands the guest the ; 
sentimental chord or the lighter vein! a sandy > enrat er in cash When he learns tl 
of humor, they are innocent in their| wish t] off 1 before | i | he 
nature and elevating in their tendency. | ctay fore had Mid g | ) I r ng 
Would that the same could be d of |} he int root lid » | t 
all musiec-hall gs!) Emin States- | gold sani to the er sand 1 Aye The i : , in 
men, like the W. E adstone,! came a placer mine the event hot { ya 
thave been lis xr with r sntion 1 vf t. 
to these old-fashioned bal while 
the novelist Thacke records his im-| HOW HOTELS ARE HOODWINKED : 
pressions Lowa: .**] heard a The hotels of the larger cities are! pay } l 
t rous list not lor since, a} continual being victir by forgers. th ¢ ; t 
strel who performed a negro bailad| One of th per I i . 
I cont moistened these spec- | ner is A man of a " 
in a most unexpect manner. I} himself in son lerhand vv per lor } t) ‘ for eom 
guzed at thousands of tragedy-|haps by bribing an e boy, or even} par ely s1 that make the 
eens dying on the stage and expir-|by having the printing done himself— greatest inroz hese institutions. 
ing im appror Hate bape perse, aml. LT \ wish eaxelopess dd. Dlamk | While nerecey pce alenggo Viet «recused 
Hover wa ito wis\ cil, tHey have jchocks bédring The ame of a respol-, are exceedingly clumsy pieces of work, 
looked up, be it said, at many scores) sible firm of erchants or manufactur-/there are scores of professional penmen 
of clergymen without bei dimmed; /ers doing busi n some other town. | whose worl 


cannot be detected by com 
parisor th the 


cept in th 


He will then write letters 
a member of the 


addressed to 
firm, or a 


standard signature 


supposed » bank. Hence the most diffi 


nfider mployee, at from two to! , work of the vs is to secure 
half a zen hotels in the city where | y i checks a | since it is essen 
forged e} k signed, the | r, it hay ne in order to 
he ke p, enclosing | get tl I numbers and copy the 
with th me. tyle of per tio ell for the 
The sa the se rf tur 
erat n as h rit 
I s m1 ' ‘ \ ' Fi i is 
I m4] lame of the man to I ' F } at 
he has i r 1 4 ] r ind i 3 r 
I mail Atte rul 8 l j n 
n all these hostelries, 1} 1 annot 
depa To each shier h ] \ t 
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© Lamp 


> ra GC 
A y & s72°¢ - «uy 
gus! Saves The Eyes 
3 naturally never think of 
strain on their eyesight when 
poring over a fascinating book. 


possib! - 


. } ; 

It is up to you to see they do not ruin 
their young eyes these long evenings 
by reading under a poor light 
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The Rayo Lamp is an insurance 
against eye ‘troubles, alike for young 
and old. 

The Rayo is a low-priced lamp, but it is constructed on the soundest 
scientific principles, and there is not a better lamp made at any price. 


It is easy on the eye because its light is so soft and white and | 
widely diffused. And a Rayo Lamp never flickers. 

Easily lighted without removing shade or chimney; easy to clean and rewick. 
Solid brass throughout, with handsome nickel finish; also in many other styles and finishes, 


Ask your dealer to show you his line of Rayo lamps; or write for descriptive circular 
to any agency of 


The Imperial Oil Company, Limited 


|WALL PLASTER 


Plaster Board takes the place of Lath, and is fireproof 


The “Emipre” brands of Woodfiber and Hardwal) 


Plaster for good construction, 
SHALL WE SEND YOU PLASTER LITERATURE’ 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, MAN, 


¥ 


—The— 


Raymond Leader 


Published evary Taarsdiy 
at Raymond 


even ing 


Subscription $1.50 per year payable in 
advance, 


Advertising rates on application, 


Established 1902. Name changed from 
“The Raymond Rustler to “Raymond 
Leader,” June, 191i. 


d official advertisements, such as By-Laws 
stort ages and Sheriff Sales, Assignments, 
and Government and Corporation Notices, ane 
all legal notices inserted once for le, per line, 
anbsequent insertions 8, per line. 


Allorders for discontinuing contract adver 
tising must be handed in in writing to the 
office. 


WI. S. Berryessa. 
Bditor and Manager. 


Thursday, February 29th. 1912 


The Leader commends the 
present effort, although spasmod- 
ic, to improve the leading walks 
by the use of cinders. Perhaps 
people have been reading The 
Leader. Let the good work go 
on. 


improvement to 
between 
But 


predic- 


And yet 
that stub toe nuisance 
the hotel and the post office. 
it willcome. Mark our 


no 


tion. 
A few little odd jobs done a- 

bout the home, and that h - 

will become, to us at least, the 


most attractive spot on earth. 


Fellow-tow fill up the 
front with trees, fix up the fence, 
clean up the make 
home attractive 


men 


back yard, 


app ¥enc, Dearestrt Atak capital 
has a sharp look out for the “soft 
snaps” in Utah. YOU will get 
the tailings only. 


Well, suppose you do return to 
the States? What then? Will 
you have more there than you 
have here, will you do better 
there than you are doing here? 
Stay in Canada. Canada is a 
poor man’s country, and, more- 
over, it will make the poor man 
rich; if he but farm in the 
terms of Canadian requirements. 


will 


For clean, desirable residence, 
fora SAFE home for the young, 
Raymond stands without a peer 
in Southern Alberta. 


What a glorious promise the 
Southern Albertan farmer has for 
a bounteous harvest in rg12. 
And now let him get into mixed 
farming. It will pay. 


The history of nations shows 
that small farms, well tilled, in- 
sure Community prosperity bet- 
ter, far better, than large farms, 
poorly tilled, 


more home- 
builders and more home-beauti- 
fiers. Raymond does NOT need 
so many infernally lazy loafers 
hanging around the street corners, 


Raymond needs 


1912 will prove the 
year in the 


sugar factory. 


biggest | 
our local | 
And that means, 

the biggest 

year in the history of Raymond. 

Watch us grow. Watch us pros- 

per. 


history of 


be it remembe: ed, 


Raymond has a sugar factory, 
an academy, an excellent public 
school system, enough agricul- 
tural land to keep twenty thou- 
sand people busy tilling the soil, 
business Opportunities ior 
and old Aud yet. n twithstaad 
ing all these rave advantages, 
Raymond does not grow as it 
should. What's the matter? Be 


gone, thou blighting, withering 
spirit of apathy! 


young | ,, 


Annual Financial Report of the 


Town of Raymond for Year 
Ending December 3lst, I9II. 


RECEIPTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books of 


Cash on hand Jan. 11911 3813.76} Salaries 1904.02 
Town Taxes Collected — 4204,65 | Office Expense 173-35 
School *' rs 9755-79 | Debentures 500.00 
Water ” " 965.20 | Insurance 4:85 
Poll se ¢ 24.00] Water rental 927.00 
Dog re ni 32.00 | Interest and Exchange 324.59 
Arrears 1908 uh 27.00} Rebates : 39.90 
af 1909” 177.80] Health and Relief 232.05 
Ly 1910 1477-75 | Works and Property 1432.45 
License bg 485.00! Fire, Water and Light 635.70 
Fines ” 17.00 | Appropriations to School 
Sales 126.70 District 10667 .g0 
Es % Pound ‘¢™ | Repairs 277.40 
I yas hank sees pad a General expense 67.20 
nt. on delin i F 
Cemetery lots 35.00 | Bank Note op sling 
Bank 1 850.00 Electric Light 4589.51 
El th hts pd bo License and Police 30.50 
R riage mcg 3717 , Interest on debentures 150.00 
praia 9° | By balance cash on hand 6449.05 
30055 47 30055.47 
RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Cash oa hand 6449-05 | Raymond School District 8200.00 
Delinquent tax 2681.66 Rdg of cies a ae 
. ank of Montrea 0.06 
dL obdleeah tibiae Knight Sugar Co. for 
Electric light 1318.74 Nuisance Ground 36.10 
Cement 156.00! Accounts payable as per 
Plank walk 160.00 minute book 
Cemetery lots 60.00 pee Light ; rt 
Sctray P, unary accounts F 
mee si E ar gute A. R. & 1. Water Acct. 123.00 
Team, Wagon, Harness 550.00 By balance credit 779-14 
17315-45 17315.45 
WATER WORKS 
RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 
Total cash received 44413.10 | { oial disbursements 45411.76 
Water accounts due 133.50! By balance 133.50 
Over Draft at Bank 998 66 45545 20 
45545 20 
WATER WORKS EXTENTIONS 
nm Z Total disbursements 9720.81 
| Total Receipts 10000.00 | Cash on hand ‘ 279.19 
10000.00 10000.00 


the Town of 


Raymond tor I9II and find same to be correct, to the best of my 


knowledge and belief, showing a balance of 


$6449.05 


ern 0 , 


pT en 


cash on hand of 


O. F. Ursenbach, 


itor 


Think a wholesome thought, 
speak a kindly word, do a gener- 
ous deed, for Raymond, and then 
pass itON. It will bring its own 
rewaid. Try it once. 


Optimism is a_ constructive, 
pessimism a destructive, agency; 
both are infectious. Raymond 
needs Optimism. Be an optimist. 


But then, in Canada the air is 
just as balmy, the winds just as 
exhilarating, the health of the 
people just as good, the appetite 
just as sharp, the bread plate just 
as full, as they are in Utah, 
Don’t exchange a certainty for 
an uncertainty. Let good e- 
nough alone. 


Be a_ booster. 
fellow “knock.” 


Let the other 


INDIGESTION. 


If you are suffering from  indi- 
gestion and the attendant distress- 
ed stomach, you should give Mi- 
o-na, the guaranteed remedy, a trial, 
Mr. William Shaffer, of 230 Queen’s 
St. S., Berlin, Ont,, says: ‘For 
vears I have been a sufferer from 
acute indigestion, which caused the 
most distressing painsin my stom. 
ach, I decided to try Booth’s Mi. 
o-na Tablets and they have done 
me more good thau anything I 
have ever used, I am now more 
free from this trouble than I have 
been for years. I am pleased to 
to endorse and recommend this 
remedy to all who suffer with stom- 
ach trouble.” 

Remember Mi-o-na Tablets are 
suaranteed to cure acute or chronic 
ligestion and turn the old stom- 
ach into a new oue in a few weeks. 
All druggists 50c a box, or post- 
paid from the R, T, Booth Co, Ltd,, 
Fort Erie, Ont. Sold and guaran- 
teed by McDuffee Bros. Co, 


Cee nn a aE SSSSINMS RSET ESUAERSN RITE TTS a aL aD 
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PUBLIC 
NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an applica- 
tion will be made to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council of the Province of Alber 
ta and to the Legislature of Alberta at its 

present session on or before the 2ist day 

of January A. D. 1912. For an act for 
the conformation and valedation of cer- 
tain franchise granted or being granted, 
or which at any time hereafter may be 
granted by the towns through Alberta 
particularly the towns of Macleod, Gran- 
um, Claresholm, Nanton, High River, 
Okotoks, Bassano, Strathmore, Gleichen, 
Brooks and Langdon to the Canadian 
Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat and 
Power Co., Ltd., for supplying of natural 
Gas to the said respective towns and also 
granting to the said company the right 
and privelege of laying and operating its 
gas pipe lines connecting its gas wells with 
all of the villages, towns and cities in the 
Province of Alberta along and across any 
or all road allowances in the Province of 
Alberta and over and across any land in 
the Province of Alberta belonging to the 
Government of Alberta, and such other 
rights and priveleges as may be necessary 
or advisable in the carrying out of the ob- 
jectof the said company. 

Dated at the City of Calgary this 8th day 
of January, A. D. 1912, The Canadian 
Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat and 
Power Co.,, Ltd. 


a ee eeeeecene 


NOTICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given that in accord 
ance with the provisions of The Irriga- 
tion Aet, the undersigned has filed the 
necessary memorials and plans required 
by Seotions 13 and I5 of the said Act 
with the Commissioner of Irrigation, at 
Calgary, Alberta. 

The applicant applies for the sight to 
divert sufficient water per second from 
Pritchard Coulee on the South-east quar- 
ter of section 4, township 1, range II, 
west of the 4th meridian, for irrigation 
purposes, and for the right to construct 
the necessary works as shown by the 
memorial and plans filed to enable the 
water so diverted tobe used for the said 
irrigation purposes on the South-east and 
North-east quarters of said section 4. 
The South-west quarter of section 3 
in the said township and range is affected 
by right of way for the proposed works, 
Dated at Coutts, Alta,, this 4th day of 


May, IgI1. 
(Signed) 
Alfred Geilliorn, 
Applicant, 


YOU PAY WHEN CURED 


Drs. K. & K. TAKE ALL RISKS 


he % V4 Z 
Cured by the New Method Treatment 
2 ‘NO NAMES OR PHOTOS USED WITHOUT WRITTEN CONSENT <2? 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


‘ . f a mature grave 
ung and middle-aged men are annually Wirben have eer oF ie A 


A SQUARE PEG 
in a Round Hole 


You may be alright, but if 
you are in the wrong positior 
you are like a square peg ina 
round hole. You want: 
sition where you fit. 


Thourcands of u H 
through Early Indiscretions, paren pg dy Li eee RMU GOR weak, teapon- 
lowing symptoms consult us before it is with dark éircles under them, weal back, 

} 


dent and gloomy, specks before Ue eyes. : sams and losses, sedimen o 
This paper is read by intel kidne Acripavle, ea ct or tne 1 uy Cee Se aoreaion, poor 
iness 4 mples on the face, eye » hol aS, CORE Wort OEDE De Ee, nen 
gee rg pring eh Fireitas, Gieeatul, lack en anid sient, th vl = Svalaiee pes aes Meee Gangent ls a 
ant Ad. in our ¢ moods, weak manhood, preuiatu evay, N wins 


you WILL E A WRECK n ae 
Our Y " ye you and make a man of you, Under its influ- 
en pee Naw Method Trontment er hiood he so that all pimples, blotches and ulce rs 
disap! r, the nerves become strong as steel, so that hervousness, Ltr a tog gi ace. 
ndency vanish, the eye becomes bright, the face full and clear, Ny Texent pie ae 
xly and the moral, phy and sexual systems are inviroratec ay J 7 mt ced * “| 
more vital waste from the system, Don’t let quacks and fakirs rob you of your har 
earned doliars, We will cure you or no pay. 
EVERYTHING PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL 
READER: No matter who has treated you, write for an honest opinion Free of Charge. 
Books Free-—"'The Golden Monitor’? (Ilisirated) on Secret Diseases of Men. 
QUESTION LIST FOR HOME TREATMENT SENT ON REQUEST 


Drs. KENNEDY & KENNEDY 


Cor. Michigan Ave, and Griswold St., Detroit, Mich, 


All letters from Canada must be addressed 
Mgr HOTICE 


to our Canadian Correspondence Depart- 
see us personally call at our Medical Insti 


reach 


columns wi 


NOTICE TO 
STEAM 
ENGINEERS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
examinations will be held at the, under 
menticned places by Mr. N. Marshall, 


lsor, Ont. If you desire to 
> in Detroit as we see and treat 
h are for Correspondence and 


I 
mentin Wi 


ens i yur r offices whicl 
a duly appointed Inspector of Steam + a(t or tna for Cat vdlis usiness only. Address all letters as follows: 
Boilers for the Province of Alberta DRS. KENNEDY & KENNEDY, Windsor, Ont. 


Write for our private addy 


Warner, March 25th, Bradys’ Hall, 
at 9 o'clock a, m, for the purpose of giving 
Engineers and Apprenticos an opportuni- 
ty of qualifying for Certificates under th 
provisions of the Steam Boilers Act, 1906. 

Persons not already registered in the 
Province, who desire Application Forms, 
may optain same by applying to the De- 
partmennt or the above named Inspector, 
and such Application Form must filled 
out, witnessed, and declared to before a 


Doyou own a 
Farm or Home 


Commissioner or Justice of the Peace be- 


If not, letussell you one on easy terms 
We have over 12,000 acres of good farm lands 
made up of farms containing from 5 to 70Vacres 
at from $20.00 to $60.00 a acre. 

We also have a number of good home 
in town for sale, and the prices are so reason 
able that you cannot help but buy if you will 
investigate, or We can sell you a good lot in 
any locality on easy terms. 

A. a It vou are not pasiesharly inte 
in a farm or home we have something that you 
are interested in, and that is MONEY. 
Money” we hear some say; yes money. 
havea millicn orso to loan on farm or 
property at reasonable interest. 
Calland let us explain. 


SECURITY INVESTMENT CO. 
Geo. H. Budd, Mer. 


fore an examination can be granted, 
John Stocks, 
Deputy Mirister. 
Department of Public Works, 


Raymond, March toth, Town Hall. 
Cardston, March 21st, Cahoon Hote! 
Edmonton, Alta. 
SO OR 
{ 


NOTICE TO CLAIMANTS 
AND CREDITORS. 


In The District Court of t 
trict of Lethbridge: In the 
Estate of William Redd, 
Deceased. 


We 
town 


NOTICE is hereby given pursuant to the 
order of His Honor Judge Winter, dated 
the 17th day of January, 1912, that all per- 
sons having elaims against the Estate of 
William Alexander Redd, late of Ray 
mond, in the Province of Alberta, Farm 
er, who died onthe 6thof J inuary, IQLT 
at Raymond aforesaid intestate are re- 
quired to transmit prepaid to Wiliiam 
Redd, to whom Administration of the 
said Estate was granted by the said Court 
on the 10th day of November, 1911, thei 
names, address, a full statement of their 
claims and of any security held by them, 
duly verified on or before the 29th of Feb 
ruary 1982, after which date the Adminis- 
trator will distribute the assets of the de- 
ceased and will not be liable 
thereof to 


for any part 


any person whose claim h 
shall not then have received notice. 
Dated this 17th day of January, A. D. 


1912, 


RAYMOND 
LEADER 


(Sgd.] William Redd, 
Raymond, Alberta. 
Administrator, 


POSTERS 


BILLHEADS 


LETTER HEADS 


AP we Ce 


THE TIME TO GET BUSY 
is when a roast from our market is 
served, for if you have a keen ap- 
petite you do not want to hide it, 
but go it for all you are worth, for 
the next time you dine you may 
not have our meat to eat. There. 
fore make the best of your oppor- 
tunity, However, there is no 
chance of your starving, for at all 
times the best and finest cuts in 
beef, mntton, lamb, veal, pork and 
poultry are awaiting your selection 
at our famous market. Give us 
your orders and we will please you, 


Peoples Meat Market 
Turner and Speides, Props. 
Phone No, 32, 


NOTE HEADS 


CALLING CARDS 


Municipal Work 


a Specialty 


\y 


ae... 


AY 


v 


struck the Dutch coast near the en- 


Sea 


During the past summer season ef-) 1858 


were renewed to recover more 
treasure from the wreck of the old 
British frigate ‘‘Lutine.’’ This water- 
logged hulk has been a fascinating 
speculation for a good many years, 
and the alluring part of the project 
lies in the fact that no one knows just 
how much specie and bullion the ship 
carried when lost. What is known 
however, is that something like half 
a million dollars worth of gold and 
silver bars and coins have been re- 
claimed in the course of the past cen- 
tury. There is every reason for the 
belief that the frigate had many times 
this treasure on board when she sailed 
from England on the 9th of October, 
1799, and this belief has inspired the 
efforts made from time to time to 
bring to the surface the buried riches. 


In the last years of the eighteenth 
century, plodding Hamburg awoke one 
morning, so to speak, to find herseif 
the principal commercial port of north- 
ern Ecrops, and this sudden prominence 
came when she was financially unpre- 

ared to meet the exigencies of trade. 

er bankers were unable to provide 
the funds for the prompt honoring of 
bills of lading, and exchange involved 
a discount ot even as much as thirty 
per cent. Business could not be push- 
ed at this rate without a ruinous loss, 
and the merchants of London, with the 
assistance of British bankers deter- 
mined to relieve the stress by shipping 
funds to the German port. At first, 
it was intended to send the money in 
a merchant craft suitably convoyed by 
an armed ship; but news of this relief 
movement rapidly spread among the 
London traders and it was finally de- 
cided to dispatch the gold and silver 
in a man-of-war because of the amount 
involved. It was believed that in this 
way the menace of the French cruisers 
could best be avoided and the treasure 
more speedily and safely delivered in 
Hamburg. Accordingly, Admiral Dun- 
can, then commanding the British 
North Sea fleet, detailed the frigate 
‘*Lutine’’—a ship captured from the 
French some years before—for this 
service. The ‘‘Lutine’’ was loaded 
with her precious cargo secretly in or- 
der that the enemy across the Channel 
should not know of her mission, This 
secretiveness has been principally re- 
sponsible for a large measure of the 
uncertainty which has since existed 
in regard to the quantity of bullion 
and specie dispatched. On the 9th of 
October, 1799, the ‘‘Lutine’’ sailed 
from Yarmouth Roads and headed north 
for Hamburg in the teeth of a heavy 
wind. By the time the ship reached 
the North Sea the wind had grown 
into a gale blowing directly toward the 
Dutch coast. In the gloom of that fate- 
ful night and under pressure of the 
wind and the tréacherous sweep of the 
..orth Sea Currents, the ‘‘Lutine’’ 


trancosto—the Ziv, + Zee, It-ie-quite 
probable that none of her officers knew 
of her danger. She hit the sands at 
full speed, and immediately was thrown 
over ou her beam ends. At the time, 
she carried quite three hundred per- 
sons aboard, but so sudden was the 
disaster that but two of this total num- 
ber survived, 


The morning after the ‘‘Lutine’’ 
struck, the ship had substantially dis- 
appeared from above water save for 
the wreckage which littered the beach- | 
es of the near-by islands of Terschel- 
ling and Vlieland. There was no one) 
to tell how the ship happened to be out 
of Ler course nor anything as to the} 
extent of her precious cargo. At that 
time, the Dutch government was an) 
ally of France, and claimed the wreck | 
as spoils of war so that it was quite) 
impossible for the British to do any-| 
thing toward salving the sunken pro-| 
perty. Without going into the history | 
of the matter, the specie aboard the 
frigate and most of the gold and silver | 
bars had been insured at Lloyds’ of 
London, and those underwriters 
promptly paid up. 


Holland gave official sanction 
vage operations upon the wreck, At 
that time, the hulk was not embedded 
in the sand and it was easy to reach 
it at low tide. The work was pursued 
by guarded fishermen using oyster tongs 
and other primitive implements. How- 
ever, despite these handicaps, the gov- 
ernment recoy ered treasure to the value 
of nearly $280,000, The sea did not 
intend to give up her riches readily, 
and toward the end of 1801 the wreck 
was completely buried by a bank of 
sand, which put an effectual stop to 
further salvage operations by means 0! 
the facilities then available. It was 
not until 1814 that efforts were renew- 
ed to recover the remaining treasure, 
but the undertaking was unsuccessful. 
In 1821, a company, known officially 
as The ~ecretal Salvors, obtained a 
royal concession from Holland upon 
the understanding that fifty per cent. 
of the value of whatever should be 
salved should be paid to the Dutch 
government, This enterprise was com- 
posed of Netherlanders, and is still in 
existence, In 1823, the British under- 
writers, stirred by the efforts of the 
Dutch company, appealed through dip- 
lomatic channels to the King of Hol- 
land, The latter, to show his friendly 
regard for the King of England, do- 
nated his interest in the wreck to King 
George IV., who, in turn, made over 
this gift to Lloyds’ committee as a 
art indemnification for t'e loss the 
ndemnification for the loss that the 
Association had suffered in the wreck- 
ing of the ‘‘Lutine.’’ Shis point is 
of present concern because all salvage 
operations, since 1823, by British sub- 
jects, have been authorized by Lloyds 
of London and, to that extent, backed 
by that Association. The Deeretal Sal- 
vors still have their right in fifty per 
cent. of the values recovered, 
In 1857, the ewirling currents 
entrance to the Zuyder Zee swept the 
hulk clear of sand, ard at once salvage 
operations were renewed; diving dress 
being employed for the first timo in 
the undertaking, It was not until the 
following year, however, that any sub- 
stantial results were obtained, By the 
middle of the month of October, 


ie 
A year or two after | tirely 

wc **Lutine’’ we shore, the King of | *°%- : ; ‘orl 
ise ‘*Lutine’? went a ; + ee iwide celebrity who, unlike Mme. Curie, 


at the the American Chemical 


gold and silver bars and 
specie were brought to the surface 
amounting to a value of $140,000. It 
did look as though the buried riches 
were surely to be reclaimed, but the 
North Sea decided otherwise, and once 
more hid the hulk under a gf Bee 
ket of sand. The Decretal Salvors 
stuck to the task from year to year 
with varying results, and by the end 
of 1860 they had to their accumulated 
credit a total recove: of $220,000 
worth of treasure, The bulk of this 
was found around the steru of the 
wreck and within an area sheltered by 
the ship’s rudder, which was still in 
position, The salvors remained jive 
until 1867, and between that time and 
1886, the results were too meagre to 
pay for the labor involved. In 1886, 
steam, suction, shell-dredgers were en- 
greed in the work for the first time. 
t was believed that it would be pos- 
sible in that way to remove the over- 
ling sand which had increased in 
depth over the hulk. Work in this way 
was.pursued for the next three years— 
yielding various coins to the combined 
value of $4,600. The shell dredgers 
were operated each season for the fol- 
Jowing four years, but none of the 
treasure was brought to the surface. 
The various other efforts made since 
1893 and until the National Salvage 
Association took over the task during 
the fais year have been without 
result, 


The present salvors have attacked 
the problem from a new point. Here- 
tofore, all of the moncy and bullion 
reclaimed has been found lying outside 
of the contour of the stern of the 
wreck and on the side upon which the 
hulk rested. The National Salvage 
Association believe the bulk of the 
gold and silver to have been stowed 
amidships in the shot lockers adjacent 
to the main cable-room—the cannon 
balls being piled on top of the treasure. 
It is hard to understand what founda- 
tion exists for this opinion. As the 
midship section shows, the cable-room 
and shot lockers occupy a large space 
freely open to the crew by reason of 
the exigencies of service, and it is 
diffleult to justify the placing of such 
riches in an ba oe place of this 
sort. On the other hand, the after 
magazine of those old frigates was a 
carefully guarded room, and either that 
compartment or one of the divisions 
lying in the same after section woald 
have been the likeliest place to hold 
valuables that called for continual sur- 
veillance. The fact that all of the 
gow and silver bars and n ost of the 
coins so far recovered have been found 
buried in the sand about the stern 
bears out the belief that the treasure 
was housed in the magazine or nearby. 


THE GREATEST WOMAN 
SCIENTIST 

Feminism very nearly won a great 
victory in the French Academy of 
Sciences on January 23rd, 1911, when, 
i ihe Bléction of a svccessor to the de- 
ceased academician Gernez, Marie 
Sklodowska Curie was defeated by two 
votes. At a joint meeting of the five 
academies, which compose the Institut 
de France, a majority had opposed the 
ndmission of women, as contrary to 
tradition, but each academy was left 

to decide the question for itself. 


The Academy of Fine Arts had a few 
women members long ago, but the Aca- 
demy of Scienees has never admitted a 
woman. It was, perhaps, the opposi- 
tion of the anti-feminists that induced 
Mme. Curie to apply as a candidate for 
the chair in the section of physics left 
vacant by Gernez, and formerly occu- 
pied by her husband and collaborator, 
Pierre Curie, In the preliminary grad- 
ing of candidates Mme. Curie was 
placed alone, in the first grade, while 
her competitors, five eminent men of 
science, were assigned to the second 
grade. Mme. Curie, however, received 
only 28 of the 65 votes (the Academy 
consists of 66 members), while 30 votes 
were cast for Edouard Branly, There 
were good reasons for this choice, en- 

apart from considerations of 
Branly is a physician of world- 


has received few honors and emolu 
ments. He invented the coherer for the 
detection of electrie waves and to him 
Marconi’s first wireless message was 
addressed. Many of the academicians 
naturally desired to recognize the very 
important part played by their com- 
patriot in the development of wircless 
telegraphy. Moreover, Branly is sixty- 
four years old and this was his third 
candidacy, while Mme. Curie is only 
forty-three and had never before ap- 
plied for admission. It is not eustom- 
ary to admit a candidate on the first 
application, and Mme, Curie’s chance 
of living until the next vacancy shall 
oceur is greater than Branly’s, 


Who is this remarkable woman who 
so nearly surmounted these formidable 
obstacles? The dry and formal account 
of herself and her work which she sub- 
mitted with her application, according 
to custom, is perhaps more eloquent 
than an exhaustive biography. Marie 
Sklodowska was born in Warsaw, .No- 
vember 7th, 1867, She became a stu- 
dent in the University of Paris where 
she attained the degrees of licentiate 
in physics in 1893, and licentiate in 
mathematics in 1894, In 1896 she receiv- 
ed a certificate of fliness for the sec- 
ondary instruction of girls, and in 1900 
became lecturer in physics in the Ecole 
normale superieure for girls in Sevres. 
In 1903 she received the degree of doc- 
tor of physical science, in 1905 she be- 
came lecturer in general pisees in the 
University of Paris, and in 1909 she 
was promoted to the professorship of 
general physics, as successor to her 
lately deceased husband, Prof. Pierre 
Curie, to whom she was married in 
1895, 

She is an honorary or foreign mem- 
ber of the Royal Institation of Great 
Britain, the London Chemical Society, 
the American Philosophical Society, 
ociety, the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences in St, 
Petersburg, the Koyal Swedish Aca- 
demy and other learned bodies, and has 
received the honorary title of Doctor 
from the Universities of Geneva and 
Edinburgh. In 1898 Mine. Curie, then 
thirty-one years of age, received the 
Geguer prize from the French Academy 
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of Sciencef, nominally for her extensive 
researches relating to the magnetic 
he pahane of iron and steel, although 
he report of the awarding committee 
also alludes, in terms of the highest 
commendation, to the researches in 
radio-activity which she had already 
begun, in co-operation with her hus- 
band, and to their recent discovery of 
the radio-nctive element which Mme. 
Curie named Polonium, in honor of her 
native country. 


The Gegner prize was awarded to 
Mme. Curie again in 1900, and a third 
time in 1902, together with the Berthe- 
lot modal. In 1908 the Nobel prize for 
lege science was awarded, half to 

ons. and Mme. Curie and half to 
Henri Beequercl, whose discovery of 
i) spontaneous radio-activity of ur- 
anium ore formed the basis of all sub- 
sequent researches in radio-activity. 
Only a few days ago we heard the news 
that Mme. Curie has been honored with 
the Nobel prize a second time, on this 
occasion in the division of chemistry. 
The list of medals and prizes which 
have been awarded to Mme. Curie in 
foreign countries is too long to quote. 

In addition to the numerous re- 
searches in radio-activity which she 
made in collaboration with her husband, 
Mme. Curie bas published a great many 
independent papers, and a volume, ‘‘In- 
vestigations of Radio-activs Sub- 
etances,’’ in which the results of their 
co-operative researches, including the 
epoch-making discovery of radium, are 
set forth. 

Radium and polonium are not the only 
fruits of this ideal marriage, which was 
blessed by the birth of two children 
who already give evidence of inherit- 
ing the genius of their parents. After 
the shocking and untimely death of 
Pierre Curie, who was killed by a truck 
on a Paris bridge, in 1906, at the age 
of fifty-seven, a large majority of his 
colleagues recommended to the min- 
istry of tag instruction the appoint: 
ment of his widow and coadjutor as his 
successor. The result is that this gifted 
woman, the only one of her sex who 
has ever received this ‘high honor, is 
now a full professor in the venerable 
Sorbonne. 

All who have seen Mme. Cure at 
work in her laboratory, or have listen- 
ed to her lectures, have been impressed 
by her undemonstrative zeal, her ab- 
straction from external disturbances 
and her aversion to sensational elfects. 

The early life of Marie Sklodowska 
Curie is less well-known to the general 
public than the later phase, in which 
she has become famous. And yet there 
is a peculiar romantic, and indeed 
pathetic interest attached to the inci- 
dents of her youth. Her father was a 
distinguished physicist, and professor 
of chemistry at Warsaw, Poland. Her 
mother died when the child was yet 
quite young. Marie grew up in her 
father’s laboratory, inbibing the spirit 
of scientific research, and acquiring 
that sureness of eye and skill of hand 
which is so indispensable to the worker 
in experimental science. It is no doubt 
largely to her very early initiation into 
the technique of laboratory work that 
her extraordinary ability in this diree- 
tion must be ascribed. Marie’s ap- 
prenticeship was, however, brought to 
a rither ifs the. by the pressure of 


necessity. s the daughter of an im- 

us woileye professor, the eight 
een-year-old girl set out to earn her own 
living as governess to the daughters 
of a Russian nobleman. But Providence 
had destined her for,another fate. In 
one of those agitations which have been 
so common in the history of Russia, a 
patriotic society of students at War- 
saw was brought under the scrutiny of 
the ever-suspicious government, and for 
fear of being compelled to testify 
against some of her father’s pupils, 
Marie migrated from her home country 
and took up her abode in Paris. There 
she lived for a time a life of the utmost 
privation. Her repeated efforts to ob- 
tain employment in one of the labora- 
tories seemed to avail her nothing. 
Finally she was allowed to perform 
some of the trivial offices in connection 
with the preparation of laboratory ex- 
periments. And once this meager foot- 
ing was gained, it was but a matter of 
days before the extraordinary faculties 
of the new assistant had attracted the 
attention and caused the amazement of 
the head of the department, Prof. Lipp- 
mann, The eminent scientist befriend- 
ed the girl, and incidentally also in- 
troduced her to one of his most promi- 
sing pupils, Pierre Curie, with whom 
she became associated in research, and 
later, in the bonds of wedlock. It was 
she who fanned to new endeavor the 
flagging spirits of her husband, in those 
moments of discouragement which are 
apt to come to all engaged in intense 
scientific research, And together they 
gained the undying trophies of fame, 
when, with the isolation of radium 
salts, the name of Curie suddenly rose 
to international renown, And then, not 
many vears later, fell that terrible blow, 
separating the two who together had 
faced the hardships of everyday life, 
and in strangely perfect union had 
toiled, against much discouragement, to 
reap the precious harvest of scientific 
research, While crossing the street 
Prof. Curie tripped and fell, and was 
instantly killed by a passing truck, 
Thus in an evil hour France was bereft 
of one of her greatest physicists, the 
world of a genius, and as Cunie 
of her life companion and husband. 
Her composure, upon receiving the tor- 
rible news, is commented upon by the 
Gaulois: ‘‘Nothing could have been 
more characteristic of the wonderful 
Madame Curie, than the coolness with 
which she received the news of her be- 
reavement. There were no tears, no 
traces of grief. Over and over she re- 
peated: ‘Pierre is dead.’’’ One feels 
that here perhaps the Frenchman, with 
his demonstrative temperament, some- 
what misjudges this great woman, The 
deepest emotions are not always those 
that ean find their vent through the 
common channels of physical expres- 
sion, To us there seems something in- 
finitely pathctic in the monotonous 
repetition of that simple and sad for- 
mula, as the mind that with the in- 
sight of a genius has successfully 
grappled with some of the most ab- 
struse problems presented to the science 
of today in the realm of inanimate 
matter, is brought face to face with 
the great problem of life and death, 
Here als men are on a level, and im- 
partially fate has dealt to this great 
genius as to us all life’s share of Liman 
sorrow. Yet with unbroken spirit, and 
with renewed devotion she turns to 
continue now in loneliness, her great 
is work. her priceless gift to human- 
ty. 


‘ 
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One can not help reflecting on the 
retribution dealt by fate to the East- 
ern monarchy—that makes life unen- 
durable to the scholar of independent 
thought—in taking from her the woman 
who would have added the brightest 
laurel to Russia’s wreath of scientific 
attainment. 


AUTO-SUGGESTION 
“*T see that old Blenkinso 
motor-goggles all the time. 
car??? asked Wilks, 
**No,’’ said Jiggers. ‘It’s merely 
a case of auto suggestion. By wear- 
ing those goggles and sprinkling his 
handkerchief with gasoline instead of 
cologne he thinks to convey the idea 
that he has one.’’ 


A LOWER BID 
**By Gorry,’’ said Pat, as he read 
over the morning paper. ‘‘Here’s 
enig A Doolan failed for half a mil- 
ion. 


icrm divoree law need it most. 


tis, ‘‘of a bachelor clubman, 
his stick at the window of his Broad- 
way club, be pushed his top hat fur- 
ther back and said: 


LAURIER STORIES 

Tt is an odd fact that more stories 
are being told these days about Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier than were told a year, 
or even five years ago. The English 
pr, ets are full of references to the 

iberal chieftain and the fine spirit 
with which he has met temporary de- 
feat. Indeed, in defeat, Sir Wilfrid 
seoms more famous than ever. 

An admirer recalls—and it is an in- 
teresting fact to note just now—that 
Sir Wilfrid once described himself as 
“ta Liberal of the English school, a 
pupil of Fox, Gladstone, and Bright.’’ 
It is said that, in his early days in 
polities he read and re-read “John 


wears 
Has he a 


‘The graspin’ omadhaun!’’ cried| Bright’s speeches until h ow 8 
Mike. “Sure an’ Oi’d do ut fer|of Thoin almost by heart, xen 
tin!’’ The prophesy of Sir Wilfrid’s first 

law partner, after introducing him to 
ee ABSOLUTELY SAFE the late Dr. Frechette, the poet laur- 
ave 


yeu got a good chauffeur, 
Bronson?’’ asked Willoughby. 

‘*No, I haven’t,’’ said Willoughby. 
“Only an old fool of a gardener who 
doesn’t know the first thing about ma- 
chinery.’’ 

‘*But, my dear fellow—aren’t you 
afraid he’ll break your neck?’’ demand- 
ed Willoughby. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ said Bronson. 

‘*What guarantee have you that he 
won’t land you and your car in a ditch 
some day?’’ said Willoughby. 

‘*Oh, he couldn’t possibly do that,’’ 
smiled Bronson. 

‘*“Why not?’’ asked Willoughby. 

‘*Why, because I haven’t got a car,’’ 
said Bronson. 


eate of French Canada, is also interest- 
ing to recall. “*There’s a head for 
you,’’ he said. ‘‘Did you notice that 
head? The young man who has it on 
his shoulders is sure to make himself 
heard in the world. Why, sir, he is an 
orator, & poet, a philosopher, and a 
jurist. Mark my words, he is the com- 
ing man,’’ 

How true this prediction was all the 
world knows. 


MOTOR TRUCK NEEDS NO REST 

Attention has been called to the fact 
that horse-drawn vehicles must remain 
idle for a certain portion of the day 
in order to rest the horses. A recent 
investigation showed that the teams of 
the different express companies in New 
York city were idle forty per cent. of 
the total working hours, much of this 
idleness being due to the fact that the 
horses needed rest, and that the per- 
iods of loading the wagons had to be 
suited to these rest hours. The motor 
vehicle, on the other hand, requires no 
rest, and hence requires no adjustment 
of the loading hours. 


CLOSE MEASUREMENT 

Measurement by less than a hair’s 
breadth now has a definite meaning in 
machine shops. In all of the large 
shops there are instruments that will 
measure the thickness of a cigarette- 
paper—much thinner than a hair, An 
ineh ean be divided into 10,000. parts, 
and seventeen of these parts wilf make 
a ‘*hair’s breadth.’’ Some of the most 
delicate measurements are made at the 
government gun factory at Washington, 
D.C., where many of the great guns for 
the army and navy are manufactured. 


THE CALL OF THE COLONIES TO 
EDUCATED WOMEN 

Successive generations of educated 
men have found the land of the British 
Isles too strait for them, and by cross- 
ing the ocean have founded homes and 
carved out competences in the domin- 
ions beyond the seas. Boys who have 
been on the playing-fields at Eton, 
youths who have breathed the atmos 
phere of Oxford and Cambridge, have 
not hesitated to become pioneers on 
prairie soil or in the depths of the back- 
woods. Hundreds of young men of the 
well-educated middle-class, either from 


PUBLIC REVENUE FROM ROAD- 
SIDE FRUIT TREES 

The sales of native fruit grown on 
the trees bordering the country roads 
in the township of Linden, near Hano- 
ver, yielded this autumn $4,906, Along 
certain stretches of these roads the 
yield has amounted to $595 per mile. 
The Province of Hanover has some 7,000 
miles of country highways bordered 
with fruit trees, the profit of which is 
appropriated toward the upkeep of the 


find a right footing in the Old Country, 
roads, 


have willingly shouldered the axe, guid- 
ed the plougu. watered the cattle, built 
up the homestead, and done the thou 
sand and one things that are the wor! 
of the settler in remote parts of th 
world, Of such mettle has our Colonial 
Empire been built. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND DREAD 
NOUGHT 


The ‘‘Centurion,’’ launched Novem- 
ber 18th at Devonport, is the twenty- 
second Dreadnought to be put afloat for 
the Britésh. navy. - Slevin ttes se Or 
placement of 23,500 tons, and a speed 
of 21 knots. The armament will consist 
of ten 13,5-inch guns and twenty-four 
4-inch guns, Her armor on waterline 
and turrets will be 12 inches thick. She 
will have three torpedo tubes for the 
discharge of the new 2l-inch torpedo, 
whose effective range is 7,000 yards. 


water—a setse of loneliness from 
the lack of a woman’s hand in the 
home, and the soothing comfort of her 
presence and help, Wives are at a 


settlers, and many girls go out from 


and duties of married life under condi 
tions far different from those that 
prevail at home. But with the exodus 
of young men that has now been going 
on for a long while, it has naturally 
followed that the proportion of women 
left behind has increased, and also that 
these home-bound women must in many 
eases have to support themselves. The 
posts that women now fill in taking the 
places of the brothers or possible hus 
bands on the other side of the world are 
badly paid in most instances, 
merous well-educated 


THE KING'S NAME 

If the king were to renounce the 
throne and resolve to become an ordin- 
ary citizen, he would be called George 
Wettin. How does the name Wettin 
come to be King George’s surname? 
This is the answer: 

Queen Victoria married Albert, Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, of the senior 
branch of the House of Saxony. The 
family name by which this house, dat- 
ing from the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, came to be known afterwards was 
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girls and young 


ae i srg 4 women find difficulty in obtaining work 

Wettin, and this was and is the SP lint cotves a fair saturn for tha labor 

name of both branches—the Ernestine pag I. tha, tatic peec ' 
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and Albertine—of the House of Sax- |,” Bigs © Fatigue of mind an 

ony. The name comes from the Castle body that it entails, while not a few 

Re Wattin’ ‘scar Magdeburg, which |°xPerience a sad drop in the social scale 
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¢laimed 
the race. 


Wittekind from the necessity of accepting what is 
offered in the way of a situation rather 
than getting nothing to do in the over 
crowded market of women-workers 
the homeland. 


A movement has been started in Eng- 


as the founder of 


AN ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN ROAD 
ROLLER 


A contractor in Independence, Kan., 


in 


energy 
flexible cable, 160 feet in length, con 
nected to a transtormer mounted on 
wheels, This in turn is connected 
with the supply system of the neigh 
borhood, obtaining current at a volt- 
age of 2,300 and slipping it down to 
220 for use in the motor of the road 
roller. These flexible cables give the 
road roller sufficient radius of action 


: land—long talked over and thought 

has had an electric road roller construct-| about by able minds—with the object 
7 7 ie > " ror a is p : ; | 

ed for his use, The road roller is | of making it known that the proper 

driven by a 10-horse-power motor,|ineans of supplying an outlet for the} 

which obtains its through a 


surplus educated women-workers 
these countries is that which was adopt 
ed by men long ago—namely, to go to 
the Colonies. Women of the domestic 
servant class have, of course, for a long 
time gone to the New World to seek 
their fortunes, and isolated 
are plentiful where governesses 


teachers and nurses have succeeded 


well abroad; but until now no concen 


for ordinary purposes, but when it is|trated plan has existed whereby young 


necessary to operate at a considerable 
distance from the only available trans 
mission line, a temporary power trans- 
mission line is constructed very quickly. 
The cost of operating this roller in con- 
nection with the laying of brick pave- 
ments has been $6 per block. This 


community could go out to one of the 
colonies under proper protection, find 
suitable employment, have a home in 
a settlement when out of work, and 
also be instructed in those branches of 


* J the work she would be called on to 
amount covers the process of rolling|perform in which she might be de 
the ground before and after the bed of | fejent, 


crushed rock has been applied to it, 
and then rolling the brick after it has 
been Iaid upon the rock bed, The 
motor-driven roller weighs altogether 
15,000 pounds, 


Several ladies of high rank, togeth 
er with others connected with large 
educational institutions, have long 
seen the necessity of providing for the 
future of those young girls whose ex- 
cellent qualities could find no scope at 
home, but who were possessed of all the 
necessary gifts that make good house- 
wives or competent members of a rural 
community. The Colonial Intelligence 
League for Educated Women has been 
founded under the presidency of H.R. 
H. the Princess Christian, and has 
among its vice-presidents a number of 
well-known ladies and gentlemen, such 
as Lord Curzon of Kedlestone, the 
Head-Master of Eton, Sir Edward Grey, 
the Archbishop of York, Lady Knight- 
ley, the Countess of Selborne, Lady 
Mount-Stephen, and several others. The 
committee has for chairman the Hon, 
Mrs, W. Grosvenor, and for vice-chair- 
man Mrs, John Buchan, while the 
twelve members of which it is com- 
posed comprise six members of the 
original committee formed for the 
same purpose, together with an equal 
number of representatives of the In- 


SUGAR FROM THE NIPA TKEE 
The nipa tree—already so useful to 
the Philippines and the East Indies gen- 
erally as a source of thatching, mat- 
ting, cigarette wrappers, toddy, and an 
edible fruit—promises to revolutionize 
the sugar industry of the islands, as its 
sap yields a sugar of superior quality. 
Samples tested polarized at 96.8 per 
cent., a gain of 8 per cent, over the 
highest quality now exported from the 
Philippines, While sugar made from 
palm trees (of several species) is no 
novelty, the product has heretofore 
bene unimportant in the world’s mar 
ets. 


THE SUMMER MAN 
Senator Curtis of Kansas, apropos of 
his fight for uniform divorce laws, said 
the other day in Topeka: 
‘*Those who live in glass houses are 
pronest to throw etones. By the 


m. Sre-has ever. yime, backescross 
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women of the educated section of the} 


**It reminds me,’’ said Senator Cur- 
Sucking 


an adventurous spirit or from failure to] household. 
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same token, those who combat a uni-| tresses of Publie Secondary Schools for 


Girls, Its object, simply stated, is to 
train women and girls of the educated 
classes for colonial life, and then to 
find for them suitable openings in the 
dominions overseas, The Intellivence 
Office (36 Tavistock Place, London, W. 
C.) is maintained for the purpose of 
estimating the demand for women’s 
work in the Colonies, and to bring it 
into touch with the supply at home, Ex- 
pert agents who will investigate and 
report on local openings are to be es- 
tablished in the Colonies. The third 
great purpose of the league is the for 
mation in each colony of settlements 
for women where they can be trained 
for colonial conditions. 

The sending out of young girls or 
women to a far-distant country is, of 
course, a very different matter from 
sending out young men, Many a moth 
er who tearfully sees her boy sail away 
knows it is for his good, and realises 
that he will come to less harm abroad 
than he would among the perils of a 
great city; but she would naturally re 
fuse to let her daughter go on such 
a venture alone, Under the auspices of 
the Colonial Intelligence League, edu- 
eated women who desire to go to one 
or other of our colonies will be ad 
vised us to the nature of the work they 
may expect to get, and be put in the 
way of getting it. It is plainly put for 
ward that while the purposes of the 
league are to find employment for wo 
men who have received a good educa 
tion, the duties they may be called o1 
to undertake might perhaps in the 
first instance be those of a ‘house-help,’ 


a willing and useful worker in some 
homestead where the wife and mother 
has toiled single-handed for many a 
ong year, and would hail delight 
vhe companionship and assistance of an 
intelligent girl, her equal in the social) 
scale, yet ready to meet the difficulties 
of aomestic housekeeping in a district 
vhere no tradesmen call r orders, and 
10 hot and cold water are to be 
‘ound in kitchen or bathroom, Other 
vosts may be had in connection with 
10tels and schools; while fruit, flower, 
ind poultry arming are all occupa 
ions that women even here take to 
cindly, and in the Colonies can be 
arried on with much cecess and profit. 
Life in these distant homesteads is not 
Itogether work, for there is held out 
he prospect, when the day’s toil is 
ver, of riding, driving, lawn-tennis, 
und dancing, in which latter amuse 
nent partners are assured, for in some 
laces there are eighteen men to each 
young lady. At the settlements, when 
they are established, women will be in 
structed in horticulture and domestic 
work, while it is hoped that laundrusses 
needlewomen, and nurses will after a 
time be found there, ready when the 
ipplication comes to go to the home of 
some tired mistress of a homestead who 
will gladly welcome this addition to the 


WIRELESS LIGHTHOUSE SIGNALS 
The new 
Channel 


worth 


lighthouse at 
coast of 


Ouessant, 
France, is not 
not only for its height of 
aod its powerful light, but also tor 


feet 


er wireless signals which it is to send 


| 
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ont, The new guparathss is designe) to 
give vibratory wire ese Waterso ag to 
produce musical signals in the well 
known way. Two different notes, do 
ind sol are used here, and they will 


premium in the outlying portions of | repeated at regular intervals so that 
the great new districts opening up to] such signals can be easily recognized 


by vessels at sea. Following this, other 


England each year to take up the cares | Stations of the kind are to be erected 


along the Channel. 


THE BIG STOCK SHOW 


The International Live Stock Show 
at Chicago is international in fact as 
well as in name. The live stock men 
of the continent meet together in 
friendly rivalry, keenly contesting for 
hampionships and prizes, and are the 
vetter for it. They return home with 
it better knowledge of each other’s 
viewpoint and a higher respect for each 
ther’s attainments. The shi itself 
ias reached a plane in the g ex- 
ellences of its exhibits that above 
iny like event on this continent. 1 
vin at Chieago recognized the 
highest honor the exhibitor can atta 
[here are other shows, both in Canada 
ind the United States, w h may ¢ ‘ 
it in some lines, but for an all-round 
live stock event, in which eve breed 
is represented, the Internationa ands 
without a peer. It he t 4 
rround for the best of great cou 
tries, and while it is ited perman 
ently in the big American city on Lake 
Michigan, and is ; largely by 
the breeders and s men of the Unit 
ed States, it is nevertheless an event in 
which a whole continent nterested, 
The goal before the } to have 
some say in governing his count » OF, 
perhaps, the securing of a place in the 
government of the day, ‘The goal 
the breeder looks forward to is to pro 
luce an animal of a standard that will 
cause his name to be enrolled on the 
honor list of the great International. 
And is it not a worthy ambit It 
makes little difference whether the 
breeder lives under the Union Jack or 
the Stars and Stripes, the honor is just 
the same, and one that he may well 
prize for years to come, 

As each International show comes 


round it is always a pleasure to record 
the achievement of Canadians, One 
year it is in the live stock arena where 
the greatest honors are won, in another 
Canadians rise to the top in some other 
part of the great fair. This year, it is 
Canada’s agricultural colleges that 
have brought the most distinguished 
honors to the north of the boundary. 
Considering the handicap that our stu- 
dents are under at Chicago, in not hay- 
ing previously seen some of the breeds 
of stock that are brought before them 
for placing, the honor becomes all the 
greater. That two young colleges, like 
Macdonald and Manitoba, should eap- 
ture the two first places in the judging 
contests in competition with the oldest 
institutions on the continent, is some- 
thing of which they may feel justly 
proud, The men who have trained the 
students for the work are to be con- 
gratulated upon the thoroughness of 
their work, 


‘‘The birthstone is supposed to con- 
trol our destinies, Now, what is your 
birthstone???’ 

‘*Judging from my life experience 
IT am inclined to believe it is a brick- 


corporated Associations of Head-Mis- bat,’’ 


deal Protection Against | “anaes 
inroads of Gatarrh| That Reminds Me 


‘What is it,’? asked the teacher, 
that binds us together and makes us 
better than we are by nature?’’ 

**Corsets,’’ 


of eight, 
} 


By Breathing the Rich, Balsamic Va-| .. 
por of Catarrhozone You Prevent 
and Cure All Head, Nose, and 

Throat sisease. 


suid a wise little girl] the other day by a student-lodger. 


THE RAYMOND LEADER 


“Them? ’ he answered with a times first, onee second and&hree tinios 
chuckle. Them ’s onions gone to seed.’? | thied. 
or 4.54 In 1908 she made only five starts, 
President W. H, P. Faunce, of Brown | but won a large amount of money. 
university, is responsible for the fol-| {er star performance of the season 
lowing: was at Detroit where she won the 
“A lady living on the bill in the |#3,000 2.07 pace from a large field 
vicinity of the college was approached including such noted performers as 
Copa de Oro 2.01, George Gano 2.02, 
‘If you can find the right kind of a Major Mallow 2.0384, Judex 2.04, ete. 
fellow,’ said he, ‘it would be agree-| Her positions were 1-3-5-1-1, and the 


“What is the matter with your wife?| ble to have a roommate to reduce ex-| time of the heats 2.044, 2.044, 2.044, 


Remember this: You don’t take! 1 see she’s got her hand in a sling.’’ 
drugs when ing Catarrhotone; you; ‘'* Reckless driving.’ 
simply 1 healin vapor t at | 
eures pe of catarrh, bronchi eae No; nail.’’ 
tir oat and nose soreness | oe 
and irritatio | Owner—* How did you come to punc 
No me ne brings such prompt re jture the tire??? 
lief, exerts such an invigorating influ-}  Chaufeur—‘‘Ran over a milk. bot 
ence, or so thoroughly and speedily | te,’ 
cures throat troubles as ‘‘Catarrho-}| Owner—‘' Didn't you see it in time?’’ 
zone.’’ Doctors, hospitals, sanitari Chauffeur—‘‘No, the kid had it un- 
ums, all say for those who suffer} ger his coat.’’ 
from weather, for those | ate. 9 
sed to eatarrh, lung Oliver Hérford once entered an unin 
ae or bro \gachong nO) viting restaurant in a small New York 
: is so indispensablo as Ca- jtown, and ordered a lamb-chop, : he 
meg oe | waiter returned, bearing a plate with a 
Victim of Catarth Cured. | dai, of mashed potateed and a tiny, 
: I contracted severe cold while fol h overdone chop, with a remark. 
lowing my occupation of furniture tra- long and slender rib attached. 
vellin mi eventually it developed . 


; “0 here!’** called Herford. *‘I or- 
into Catarrh, The desultory mode of dered & chop.” 
life I was following gave me very lit-| : 
tle ch e to attend to the Catarch 
condition, and at last I became a vic-| 
tim ot Chronic Catarrh. I bought a 
large package of Catarrhozone, used it 
as per directions, and have never been 
bothered since. I will be only too glad) 
to give any information I possess to . 4 . Ss 
any person suffering from the disease have voted for him for the last fifteen | 


that was the bane of my life two years.’’ 


‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the man, ‘‘there 


1c 


it is 

**Ah, so it is,’ 
ing at it closely. 
erack in the plate. 


* mused Herford, peer- 
‘*T thought it was a 


Op4.°@ 


‘*That member of Congress says you 


years. | ‘*That’s right,’’ replied Farmer Corn- 
H., SWARTZ, Brockville, Ont.| tossel. 

For certain cure, for relief in an| ‘‘You must think a lot of him.’?’ 
hour, use Catarrhozone, the only d | ‘*Well, I dunno. You see, fifteen 
rect. breathable medicine. Two months’| Years ago I had a couple 0’ horse trades 
treatment guaranteed, price $1.00, with him, an’ since then I’ve allus felt 


safer with him spendin’ so much of his 


smaller size +; at all druggists, or 
! 


pense,’ 2.054% and 2.09%, At Kalamazoo she 


Darkey Hal was one of the gamest 
race mares that ever went down the 
geand cirenit and possessed a lot of 
speed and the ability to carry it. She 
is a mare built somewhat on the thor- 
oughbred type, small boned and slender 
waisted, * 

Darkey was foaled in 1901 and is by 
Star Hal 2.04%. Her first dam, Brownie 
(dam of Charley 3. 2.07%) by Hamlet 
a son of Highland Boy 1820. Second 
dam, Brown Ladye by Don Juan, She 
was bred by Wesley Smith of Ryek- 


** Accordingly, the lady came over to 


Automobile???’ ithe college and made the proposition 


known, 

*<*We have just the man for you,’ 
our secretary told her. ‘You will find 
him at this address, Just say we sent 
you, 

‘*Highly elated, the good woman 
went at once to the given number and 
found the man in question, 

‘© *T was told at the college,’ said 
she, ‘that you are looking for a room- 
mate. Now, I—’ 

‘© *T was,’ broke in the young fellow 
desperately, ‘but—er—I—I wanted a 
gentleman, you know.’ ’’ 


owe 


Secretary of State Knox has found a 
colored messenger in his new office who 
knows something of geography. 

Alongside the Seeretary’s desk is a 
great globe, standing over six feet, 
high. The other day, Mr. Knox con 
sulted it to see if it were really true 
that the sun never sets on our domin-! 
ions nowadays, or to learn something 
else of equal importance, The Pennsyl- 
vania ‘statesman is the pink of neat- 
ness, and was somewkat irritated to 
find that the big revolving ball soiled | 
his coat sleeve. 

‘*William,’’ he said sharply to the 


}on the grand circuit. 


topped the summary of the 2.08 pace,/man's Corners, Ont., and as_ stated 
purse $2,000, and in a race against|above, is now the property of John B.) 
Dewey G, 2.07% at Port Huron, she Swartz, of Wingham, and will remain 
won and set the Michigan half mile|so until she dies, 
track race record at 2.0714, Out of five ——— 
starts Darkey won four races and was| WHEN THE THAMES FROZE HARD 
once third, London winters are more remarkable 
tue daughter of Star Mal had an easy! for dismal drizzling rain and impene- 
season in 1908 and was in good shape trable fog than for snows and ice; but 
for a long tour in 1909, She started about half a dozen times in the last 
in nine races and at Syracuse, N.Y., re-|three hundred years truly aretie con- 
duced her record to 2.02% in a winning ditions have prevailed in that metro- 
race. She won five races from the best polis, and the River Thames has been 
pacers of the year, was once second, | frozen over 80 firmly that men and 
twice third and once fourth, and won a. horses could go upon it. Ehkeh of thege 
larger amount of money than in any periods has been the occasion of a 
previous season, Race-goers will never |'‘frost fair'’; booths have been erect: 
forget her remarkable races down the ed on the ice; printing presses set up, 
big line in 1909, In the Syracuse race | Various sports and games indulged in; 
mentioned above, she set the season aq end the whole population has joined in 
record at that time for pacing mares, |elebrating the rare event, 
Shoe won her heats in 2.034 and 2.02% | The first great frost fair was held in 
and was driven out both trips by the January, 1608; but the most, famous of 
old Canadian warrior, Major Brino all was that of 1683-4, which lasted 
2.044%. At Columbus, Ohio, in the Ten Sag wat as Mbsrame Pow™ December Mes Ay 
nessee 2.05 pacing stake, value $5,000, i. sit f bien ae thie. fal: es his 
she defeated one of the best fields of CDiIne es teThe tibet, continuing 
horses that ever ig Se Pate sure Said ‘nore eves, oe oe a has 
‘ f r ore London was sti janted = wit 
bash pete logy | day he Pach vid boothes in formal strekties all sorts of 
roter acers, Lady Maue ae 4, “ seh? 
Georke tinke 2.09, Dan 8. 2,04V, Bren. trades and shops furnish'd and full of 


messenger, and laying a finger on the} 
globe, ‘‘there is dust a foot thick 
here’? 

‘*Tt’s thicker’n dat, Mr. Seeretary,’’ 
replied the negro, with that familiarity 
that comes of mingling with greatness. 

‘*What do you meanf?’’ demanded | 
Mr. Knox. / 


the Catarrhozone Company, King | time in Washington.’’ 
ston, Ont., and Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A | Y « 
| 
A 


,ortherner riding through the West 

| Virg n ri ains came up with al 
FOR SELLING COMPRESSED AIR | mountaineer leisurely driving a herd of 
An enterprising mechanic has in-! pigs. 
vented a unique device in the shape of ‘:Where are you driving the pigs 
a nickel-in-the machine which will! tof’’ asked the rider, 


‘*Why you'se got your fingah on the| 
desert of Saharah.’’ 

Mr. Knox did badly at trying to sup 
s n smile. | 
‘*You’ll find some on the Atlantic | 
Ocean, too,’’ he remarked as he turned | 
to his desk. 


jda Yorke 


‘ennid has Brino commodities, even to a printing presse, 
g =004 and Major Brine! where the people and ladyes tooke a 
2.044%. Darkey’s positions in the race fancy to have their names printed, and 
were 1-1 2-1, and the time of the heats the day and yeare set down when print- 
204Y, 2.054, 2.04% and 2.06%. Theled on the Thames: this humour tooke 
first week of the Columbus meeting she | so universally, that ‘twas estimated 
started in the 2.05 pace, purse $1,200,| the printer gain’d £5 a day, for print: | 
and defeated practically the same field|ing a line onely, at sixpence a name, 
in 2.04%, 2.04% and 2.054, | besides what he got by ballads, ete. 

Darkey Hal opened the season of | Coaches plied from Westminster to the 
1910 with a race record of 2.02% and| Temple, and from several other staires, 
was compelled to meet the fastest pac- | t? and fro, as in the streetes, sleds slid- 
ers out. Even though she raced against |'"g on skeetes, a bull-baiting, horse | 
such horses as Ross K. 2.0114, Giftline|#"_ coach races, puppet-plays, and in- | 
2.0% Aileen Wilson 2.024 and The 


ling than in any other 


—ANEUMATISM 
13 Months’ Suffering 


‘Dear Sir: 

“*] wish you to put my letter on re- 
cord for the sake of suffering humanity. 
T have suffered 18 months with Museu- 
lar Rheumatism in my back. IT have 
spent at least $20.00 on pills and lini- 
ments during that time, but nothing 
would ease me of the pain—in fact it 
was a chronic pain, For those long 18 
months it stayed right with me, some- 
times convulsive and eramp-like, caus- 
ing me to groan and cry aloud. Every 
moment was torture, IT could not turn 
in bed without yelling out. Now I will 
always bless the day when T first start- 
ed to rub in, and to take internally, 
‘Nerviline.’ After using four bottles 
my pains have left me. I shall always 
take off my hat to ‘Nerviline’ and can 
honestly say it’s the poor man’s best 
friend, because it will always drive 
away from you the Demon—Pain. 

‘Yours truthfully, 
“Thomas Goss.’’ 

Use only Nerviline, Sold in 25¢, and 

50c. bottles the world over, 


terludes, cookes, tipling, so that it seem- 
‘d to be a bacchanalian triumph, or 
carnival on the water.’’ King Charles 
Il, and his family visited the fair, and 
had their names printed on a quarto 
sheet of Dutch paper, which is still ex- 
tant. 


FINDING THE HORSE-POWER 


The average purchaser of a car seems 
to be more interested in the horse- 
power which it is capable of develop- 
feature of its 
ability or eflicieney, and consequently 
one of the most common questions ask- 
ed is, ‘‘How is the horse-power of a 
motor determined?’’ The simplest 
formula, and the one most commonl 
used, is known as the A. L. A. M. 
horse-power formula. By the A. L. A. 
M. formula the horse-power of a motor 
is obtained by multiplying the square 


| 
ents 9 
| 


| * 
supply bieyele « nd motor-evele owners ‘Out to pasture ’em a bit. sts Eel 2.0244, she managed, to win two Sad dtecane tian prodact kel yo 
with compre ssed air to inflate the tires “What f is -i The Pennsylvania. Dutch have the vee] races come second twice and fourth Praises this Asthma Remedy. A | one-half, It should be creel Meek that 
quickly and at a moderate cost. The ‘To tatten ‘em. : , tation of being vory aéonbmiical: ani tureetuee gratecul user of Dr, J. D. Kellogg's! this formula applies only to four-cycle 

or lever attachment is so much ‘*Isn’t it pretty slow work to fatten |! cae akg rs Bek AC) Norka vi Ti } Darkey was taken out to Winnipeg] 4sthma Remedy finds it the only reme- | motors. 
ly worked than the ordinary them o1 iss?’ Up where I come from] ‘¢'™) careful in wat hing the details early in the past season with the in.|dy that will give relief, though for 
hat it is meeting with general) we pe 1p and feed them on corn.|° ‘ nestic affairs, no matter how e ‘| 


sntion of racing her again, but one of 


| thirteen years he had sought other help. 


; it saves a lot of time.’’ | tee ee = ., rs threw out danger signs and Years of needless suffering may be pre 
ie ape h, F > ; gp pte ‘Yass, [ s’pose 8o,”’ drawled the | ‘Vv cas prt lag 2 wisely retired. and bred her| Vented by using this wonderful remedy | 
pm th th wh soutly | monnteinear ‘*Buot what’s time to a : = 7 ppl, sys ! Tr 2.03 lat the fi-st arning of trouble Its | 8B UT? 
frequet y x y are) hawg he p, an’ count dem geeses again,| “ Darkey Hal hae been handled by dif-|%*¢ is simple, its cost is slight and it age HEALS THELUNCS 
<r d ro gag ’ niet A to J e Charles KE. H ‘SAll ri at | ferent reinsmen, and has idded “addi- | °#" be purchased: almost anywhere | STOPS COUGHS PRICE. 25 CENTS 
the peo 1 AY ( : s United States Supreme ( lei w Heiny returned | tional proof to the old ving ‘‘Good 
air Th ( leiny! 1id the father, j horses make good drive *? She gave 
and are r rg easy y | att lovida. rt Vat?’’ said the son, fa good account of herself no matter 
boxes. ' oY : i. Did you cor lem geeses again,| Who held the reins, Jack Rombough, 
i 1 the line fro leiny?’ | the noted Canadian trainer, drove her 
It \ Wk s ’ SCI a7? ' nents over the 
e r 8 ‘ ‘Tlow u vas dey, Heiny? > l Bill Snow, of 
‘ / ‘7 ate Sa ee Vin | Hornell, N.Y., the pacing wizard, team 
wh al Dat’s right, Heiny.’’ jed her down the big line, 
. a ho y teals * aoe 
Ls little son lawye eate ice hich nieces Settee Cseaidasomias 4 
of It_!s me to bis Twas ething, — nothing; |! i HF COULD NOT ; 
Tieton Som + rn = ee yy 2 ae -— ee - ringto.acimuch onfayorable weather, wmayy farmer, ft i veer o 
| a ) aes | Orses | ‘anada have gathered at least part of their erop touched by frost or 
% hear you,’ said 7 2s el. BRE i} $: FEP AT NIGHTS otherwise weather damaged However, throngh the large shortage ov 
: 2 . i || x | orn, oats, barley, fodder, potatoes and vegetables, by the heot 
; Mae hn. ntenie ~~ aren Ne ce ee eee ee ae / hd aaa nd drought of ‘ast swomer in the United States, Eastern ‘anaia oa 
live I ’ } oo. 9 NoYV, ‘ i ; ‘ 
aa eave . ; ines ve lawyer, rhe re} rt f Darkey Hal 2.02 4 | TILL HE FOUND RELIEF IN | Ww estern Kurope, there is going to be a steady deme it prices 
4 5 7 : "Tw ed by American parties and that} DODD'S KIDNEY PILL. | for all the grain Western (anada hus raised, no matter whar ite qua 
gt fan mind * vrowled the 1 be raced « the Canadian | SPRAY | may be 
cage ‘ F a Wee has been going’ Pyed, Swanson, of Saskatchewan, sends | So much variety ip quality makes it impossible for thaws tes x 
' int the crier thought he re 1 has drawn the attention | S Miskhnn oP hake Gy 4hibae whe feel | perie need to judge the tull value that should be obteine reneh gra 
= t 7 u < H “te ; the John Swartz, of Wingham, her | the wer =r ce ata alt eg a4 therefore the farmer never stood more in need of the services of the 
l t Pat l M eee ‘wis P = ; at > ong ee oer nates experienced and reliable grain commission man to act for hir n the 
which was : : rey R * that anybod Mi tates that he still ow: that < S FON “PIORSR Tesy, looking after and selling of his grain, than he doce thie season 
ak etl won’t g D ‘ » puts it, ‘will ow: Ma KI Sash Decemoer 30.-—(Spe Farmers, you will therefore do weil for yourselves nor t+ Ve 
b . he riff her away,’’| cial Those who suffer from sleepless street or track prices, but to ship your grain vy earioaa aw to Fort 
. ! t sl ne for him| "ights and get up in the morning feel William or Port Arthur, to be handled b a i wa “ vet 
BI Shute was|i" tl also states that she ng tired and ‘ouraged will find re for vou al! there is in it We make liberal advances when desirad 
; j - after-dinner t the home of Hal B., Jr. 2.03 and has | Pewed hop e staement made by receipt of shipping bills for ears shipped We never buy sour grain o1 
‘ : ec t re been bred to the famous little pacing red, Swat son of this place. He could our own account, but act as your agents in selling it to the best eadve 
H ur Ags tall ; not sleep at nights, i.e discovered the tage for your account, and we do so on & fixed minivaion of le p 
oO } ha the use, It was Iney trouble. He bushel. 
i ! i r care¢ discovered the cure, It Dodd’s Kid We have made a speciaity of this work for maoy veurs, and are 
‘ to f t un vould ) Bein ® well known over Western Canada for our experience in the yrain tra 
- y to i a | ’ Mr. Swanson bility, careful attention te ovr customers’ interests. and promptners 
‘ ( fal « enced regarding his in making settiements 
lp 905, w 1 four-year-ol | with my We invite farmers who bave not yet employed us to write to us fo 
ems it h 1 record b: that shipping instructions and market information, and in regard to o 
1 ( st t-rate t » won one rn After standing in the Winnipeg Grain Trade nd our finaneia’ position. we 
: t ) eco } 1 once di idne Pills a g beg to refer you to the Union Bank of Canada, and any of ite branches 
‘ } to pay for that| once unplaced ur boxes ré 1 all my pain also to the commercial agencies of Bradstreets and Kk G Dn» & 
delve it by light She was very fast in 1906 and ne [ sleep well and I am Ps 
: ‘gente tter end the season raced ys as any man, 
fey Stee Bie tee era ng the blood 
\ v tit at Lon Ont,, ai ag | DeComes irities and 
his tae 1 tur tn hie 4 ‘ At bot iatural rest is an impossibility. Strdng, 
? ? j I P an ,| healthy Kidneys mean pure blood, new GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
> aws P “pn P re cord to 2.15% in| life all over the body and that delight- 
, aes Bea t pee yar ful rest that is the sweetest thing in 703 Y Grain Exchange Winnipeg 
j r ibe ‘Ty > the circuit meeting | life. Dodd’s Kidney Pills always make 
se to. vt > | lw fast pacer, Wil- | Strong, healthy Kidneys. 
i ff Shute } boyhood d known as | s¢ Addingtor She made her } 
fy ‘} .’ but no gre 1 ary ¢ t appearance idsor, and won 
ie fe 1 light He will eak to you of a field of twelve in 2,08¥,, 2.07% 
“ae t ‘Law a { the P hets, Ebe Law, | and 2.091 j Se bidet ongpy ye followed 
2 4 ; 4 yuu are all aware, he gets from my/|the ¢ iit to Readville, and made her 
Cor. Portage Ave. and Fort Bt. t ‘ The profits he gets from his| final rt for the year; finishing third DIVO RC Ee YOU Pa ELE FROM 
iwarded t prize at World’s Ex: little books.’? to Prince Hal 2.06°% and Red sird, | . 
position on its work and methods, id In 1907 an extended campaign was 
Write for a free catalogue. We alse Henry Wallace, President of the Na-| mapped out for Darkey over both mile 
give instruction by mai tional Conservation Congress, was a)and half mile tracks, She went through THREF DAYS fh} LY Na HYPODERMICS 
” member of a motor party that we pur-|the Canadian circuit racing against | al t 
- toe _ — | suing its leisurely way along a delight- | ( igher 2.083%, Byrl Wilkes 2.05%, 
———_— ————— ful country road up near Luzerne, when! Captain Sphinx 2.0614, Geary 2.06, ete., NCREASE your business value hy Givproing EQUP. N? HYPODERMIC INI ROTION 5S. Refuse to take 
‘ iit } ( j , ] and w 20 , se ) quor, Alcohol decreases ir y ef e or 2 ° 
j SHIP YOUR || an 1 A , 4 iy p ie opel fats if Pade Riie bts four Taree before t dabes, | to Siloieney Mor educate drinker. wht will Beenie AA ae onan. nphit Synehe eB as 
| ting rie, a., where she was defeated by lower your mental powers in exact proportion to the liable to result in blood poison from an _ infected 
' |!growing things ran beside the fence| Aileen Wilson 2.024% and amount you drink. {§ Drinking is but a habit; not 


| RAW FURS jfier nissan oferty faa” ther 


were innumerable stalks bearing aloft 


/ and I! | globe of twenty different exquisite 
| Hii sl es of grayish-green and grayish 
| . ; : 
| Beef Hides |! purple, which were so striking that the 
i |} party brought their big ear to a stop, 
i! {i} ‘*How decorative!’’ said one of the 
| to us and get 20 per cent |j|| men. 
| . ' | ‘*What lovely color!’’ said one of 
| more for them than at home let irl ? : ’ 
ow gh a . . [Tete mites. 
i, Write to us for our new i| ‘«Th@y would do to paint,’’ said the 
ij || artist. 
il | 


you one free. Watch this 


ad 


‘*Won’t you please tell us what those 
beautiful things are?’’ asked Mr. Wal- 
|| lace, 
|| The old gardener glanced aroun in 
};amazement, and then simply said: 
‘“*Which?’’ 
| ‘*Why those things growing along 


the fence here. 
like them,’’ 


week] y: 


We solicit your shipments 
for Beef Hides, Raw Furs, 
Wool, Tallow, Seneca Root, 
Horse Hairs Sheep Pelts. ete 


| 
} 
| 
| 
‘ aoe 
price list S and we will mail | 
} 
| 
| 


= 


A pitying smile spread over the gar- 
| dener’s features. 


|| North-West Hide 
| & Fur Co. 


278 Rupert St. Winnipeg, Man. to make it effective. 
Uae || to do its work. 


Worm Exterminator does not require 
the assistance of any other medicine 


Complete in itself, Mother Graves 
It does not fail 


I never saw anything | 


cetienteene eae 


Gallagher 
ty, At Port Huron she turned the 


a disease, but the outgrowth of 


tables on Gallagher, stepping one mile three days, Patients from high 
in 2.09, walks of life are being cured in 


three days at the Neal Lostitutes, 
and cured perfectly. { Wives, 
mothers, fathers, relatives, em- 
ployers. friends—give up the 
hope that the drinker will siap 
liquor some day of his own will, 
He has no will to help him to 
stop—it was destroyed long ago 
by alcoholic poison, Coaxys urge, 
Foree Hi if necessary, to take 
the Nea catment, When he is 
again a normal man after three 


| At Utiea, N.Y., she was victorious 
again and put in two miles in 2.10% 
jand 2.10, At Wheeling, W. Va., she 
}won again in 2.13, 2.094% and 2.11% 
and from that place she was shipped | 
to the Columbus grand cireuit mile | 
| track, where she met the famous Hedge- | 
|; wood Boy 2.01 and finished second to} 
| him in 2.054%, 2.05% and 2.044%. The! 
second week of the Columbus meeting, | 
Darkey was started back and finished | 
third to Aileen Wilson 2.02% and | 
Danna Patch 2.054%, in 2.05%, 2.05%4,| 
12.04%, 2.06% and 2.09%. In eleven} 
‘starts in 1907, Darkey Hal was seven 


ruptey or worse, 


them a fresh start for the New 


phone or wire for booklet and 
Useful in Camp.—-Explorers, survey- BY AEY GSE ARRAGOREM: 
ors, prospectors and hunters will find 
Dr, Thomas’ Eeclectrie Oil very useful 
in camp, When the feet and legs are 
wet and cold it is well to rub them 
freely with the Oil and the result will 
be the prevention of pains in the mus- 
cles, and should a cut, or contusion, 
or sprain be sustained, nothing could 
be better as a dressing or lotion, 


2244 Smith’ Street 
REGINA 


If drinking was a disease, it could not be cured in 


days at the Neal Institute, he will thank you, It is 
the only salvation, the only way for you to save him 
from mental and physical Ul-health, and from bank- 
You must do the thinking. 
men cannot think for themselves, 
take the Neal Three-Day Yrentment now and give 


take three days, and any mun can spare just seven- 
ty-two hours to regain his health and neutralize all 
alcoholle poisons out of his system, 


the social system, is given a plain ec 


YOU ARE LOSING 
MONEY EVERY TIME 


YOU TAKE A DRINK 


that finally it lan 
phine was wholly 
urge every morph 


These 
Coax them to 
It will only 


Year. awful habit. 


maintained, medi 


Call, write, 


fullest information, free of charge. 


NEAL INSTITUTE COMPANY, LIMITED 


| 405 BROADWAY 
WINNIPEG 


needle, through carelessness of others. 


cure in three days, 


Each patient 
mtract, agreeing to effect a perfect 

Write to-day for a copy of this 
contract, § Cocaine and Morphine 
users are also treated at the Neal 
Institutes,; Although the drug 
treatment is entirely different 
from the three-day liquor cure, 
it is, nevertheless, just as effec- 
tive. The Neal Drug Treatment 
has cured hundreds of poor souls 
who have everlastingly craved 
for these deadly poisons, Only 
a few days ago a morphine user 
told of her harrowing experience 
with drugs before a police magi- 
strate in Winnipeg. The drug 


was responsible for so much of her sin and suffering 


ded her behind prison bars. Mor- 
responsible for her downfall. § We 
ine or cocaine user to take courage 


and come to the Neal Institute and be cured of this 
The strictest privacy and comfort is 


cal care is given every patient. 


Write to-day for booklet and full information; it 
will be mailed to any address, under plain cover, 


802 Thirteenth Ave, Ww. 
CALGARY 


4 


122 


- 


im band, and | anjeh * 


Over the jungle-clad Ghats, across 
the hot, dry plains of Central India, 
through the prosperous cultivation of 
the United Provinces, away into the 
arid  arat heedless alike of the dark, 
stuffy night, the cool, gray morning 
uwaze, and the flaming heat of the mid- 
day sun, the mail-train steamed steadily 
northward, carrying the weekly news, 

od or evil, of friends in far-away 

ngland to the weary sojourners in the 
uttermost outposts of our Eastern Em- 
pire. \ 

In our carriage au the windows were 
tightly closed; the well-sonked tatties 
were drawing freely, filling the econ- 
fined spaco with a pungent smell of 
cuseus; five of the six venetians were 
drawn up to exclude the blinding glare, 
leaving but one blue glass window 
available for inspection of the burn- 
ing world outside; while we four pas: 
sengers—three old stagers (yellow and 
drawn) and a_ pink-and-white, full- 
blooded ‘‘griffin’’ (an earnest young 
M.P. freshly out of London by the last 
boat)—lay stretched in our respective 
corners attired in the airiest possible 
betta | common decency would permit, 
languidly helping ourselves at intervals 
to the contents of the indispensable 
iee-box that lay handy under the seat, 
the ‘‘griun’’ panting and dripping in 
the unaccustomed heat. As it was cer- 
tain he would follow the way of his 
kind, and on return to England pose 
as an authority on all matters apper- 
taining to India, or in all probability 
write (from the ripe experience of a 
six weeks’ tour along the beaten track) 
a book dealing with the many compli- 
cated questions of our rule in the East, 
the Commissioner and I, suppressing 
the lurking twinkle in our eyes and our 
fearful joy when pencil and note-book 
came rapidly into requisition, were re- 
lating to him’ many remarkable facts 
regarding the ways, manners, religion, 
ete., of the natives, our tyrannical met- 
hods of rule, and anything else that 
eame into our heads to while away the 
tedium of the journey. We stopped at 
a station, an ordinary wayside station. 
How irritatingly alike all these stations 
are to the fagged Anglo-Indian travel- 
ler, with their crowd of sweating, chat- 
teriug, quaintly robed natives struggl- 
ing for places in the semi-cattle-car- 
riages already packed to thrice their 
carrying capacity, into which the a- 
tion ofncials have to shove them by 
sheer force through a dense array of 
heads and forms at every window 
shouting to the station water-carriers 
or trying hard to buy from the plat- 
form hawkers some of those sticky, un- 
appetising sweets so dear to the native 
palate! All over the platform another 
crowd lay or squatted, patiently await- 
ing the arrival of a train due probably 
in four or five hours’ time, while in a 
more secluded corner, apparently utterly 
oblivious of the bustle around him, sat 
an old ash-smeared fakir, begging, bowl 
peculiar silver 


ornament hung by a cord round his 


neck. 


“We were just beginning to relate for 
the benefit of our ‘‘griflin’’ some high- 
ly imaginative tales regarding these 
yogis or holy men, when we were as- 
tonished to see the Publie Works offi- 
cial, a grave tan who seldom spoke, 
staring intently through the window 
at the unconscious fakir, and then, as/ 
the train moved on, sink back in his| 
seat, saying, ‘*I never heard of but one | 
other charm like that, and it had a} 
queer story——-I don’t know if it is end- | 
ed yet.”’ 

We immediately stopped our banter, | 
and begged the yarn, settling ourselves | 
comfortably down to listen, well know- | 
ing that any tale the P.W.O. might tell, 
would be well worth the hearing. 

‘*A good number of years ago,’’ he} 
began—‘'I should not like to say how | 
many, they do pass so quickly, some- 
how—my brother Sam, riding quietly 
home after a hard morning’s pig-stick- 
ing, passed by a solitary jungle-hut, in 
front of which, playing with the wax- 
like flowers fallen from a shady mowha 
tree overhead, sat a small brown baby 
nature-nude except for a curious silver 
ornament secured by a_ silken cord 
round his fat little middle. Such an 
everyday sight would usually have pass- 
ed unnoticed; but at the moment of 
passing Sam’s quick, eye detected a 
movement in the dry grass immediately 
in front of the babe; then suddenly 
a tall cobra reared its ugly head, hood 
expanded, in the attitude of striking. 
In a flash Sam had sprung from his 
horse, d agged the child toward him, 
and with a swift blow of his stout 
riding-whip laid the reptile dead at his 
feet. But too late. Quick as he had 
been, the cobra had been quicker; and, 
ere the child had reached safety, with 
all the strength of its tensely coiled 
muscles it struck, 

‘*The screams of the terrified infant 
brought a very old man hobbling out 
of the hut. «ith a rapid glance he 
seeme! to take in the situation, and 
without a werd knelt beside Sam, who} 
was vainly endeavoring to search the 
vigorously struggling child for the ser- 
pent-made wound, Great-grandpapa— 
for so he proved to be—spent no time 
in looking at the little lad’s skin, but) 
immediately inspected the ornament, 


which he detached and handed to my) 
brother, saying, ‘It is as I thought, Hu-| 


zoor—the child is unhurt; this has 
saved him, See, here struck the snake,’ 
ne added, pointing to a tiny drop of 
moisture lying in a small hollow in the 
silver, 


**The ornament was a hexagonal 


piece of silver about the size of a ru-) 


pee. On each face of the hexagon and 
on the centre space was rudely embos- 
sed the figure of some god, and let into 
the middle of four of these figures was 
a peculiar small green stone; from the 
other three the stones were missing, a 
shallow cup in the silver alone marking 
the place where they had beyn In 
one of these cups lay the drop of yen- 
om, 

‘‘While soothing and comforting the 
still-wailing babe, the old man told of 
the charm, It had been given to his 
father many years ago by a wandering 
yogi, who declared he had found it in 


The Seven-Stone Charm 


(By Colonel Stanley Paterson) 


one of the old Jain temples in the 


5 


south, sealed up in a small copper 
cisket along with an ancient writing 
whieh stated that so long as a stove 
remained in the charm! death would, 
on one occasion, pass by the wearer; 
btt that whenever a stone disappeared 
the charm must at onee be passed on. 
Why the yogi gave the charm, or what 
death his father escaped. the oll man 
kuew rot; but, as he said, ‘Sahib, my 
father belonged to the Kshatriya or 
fighting caste, and in those days there 
was no Inck of perils for such as he, As 
it was, he died in battle while L was 
still a boy, having some time before his 
death fastened the charm round my 
neck, There I wore it for more years 
than I can count; because, huzoor, 
though IT am a Kshatriya, Ll am a man 
of peace, and have lived by tilling the 
ground; therefore, perhaps, deadly dan- 
ger has not come nigh to me. But 
two years ago came the great sickness, 
and amongst our villagers it struck like 
a murrain in eattle. I was one of the 
first to sicken, and when death seem. 
ed certain those of my household ear 
ried me out in the night-time and laid 
me in the street, because, as you know, 
Huzoor, on account of the Government 
order, we people like not that any be 
found dead of the plague in our houses. 
And in the early dawn the buffaloes and 
cattle driven out to the grazing passed 
over me; for though they snorted and 
edged away in fear, still in the erush 
one put its foot lightly upon me. And 
at once IT felt a new life come into me, 
and painfully crawled back to my 
house, where I lay all day half-con- 
scious. That night there was no one 
to carry me out again; the great sick- 
ness had taken them all, man, woman 
and child, and only this babe was left 
to me. And from the charm a stone 
was missing. So I fastened the charm 
round the child, for IT had no one else 
to give it to; but, now that his turn is 
past, to whom can IT better give it than 
to you, Huzoor, whose kindness helped 
to save him?’ 


“Sam, though distinctly - sceptical 
and inclined to laugh at the tale, ae- 
cepted the trinket chiefly not to oifeud 
the old man, hung it on his warch- 
chain, pulled out a couple of rupess as 
an exchange-present, rode on his way, 
and dismissed the affair from his mind. 


‘*Some five years later he was engeg- 
ed as one of the engineers building the 
great railway bridge over the Indus. 
On his section the huge iron girde*s had 
been swung into position, and swarms 
of half-naked workers were busy rivet- 
ing and making secure the superstrue- 
ture. Walking along the fodt-plank 
laid on the girders at a dizzy height 
above the river, he was supervising the 
work above, when a frenzied ery of 
warning made him instinctively spring 
back, nearly losing his balance in the 
act. Just in time. A whiz, a slight 
tug at his watech-chain, and a heavy 
sledge-hammer which had slipped from 
the hand of sume varchoss workmen 
touching his clothes, went hurtling 
down into the roaring torrent beneath. 
It was a narrow escape, and somehow 
his thoughts went flying back to the 
almost forgotten charm. He looked; 
the chain was snapped, the charm still 
hanging on the broken link, but another 
stone had gone. 

**By next mail the little bit of sil- 
ver went home to our sister, to whom 
Sam was deeply attached, and for some 
years we in India heard nothing further 
of it. Then ohe day came a letter 
saying the sister in safe and prosaic 
England had barely escaped a peril so 
deadly that she refused to name it, 


she was saved, another stone was miss- | 


ing, and the trinket had been passed on 
to her fiance, 1 captain in a line regi 


; ment then on its way to the war which 


had newly broken out in South Africa. 
We all know what some of the fi 
in that war was like, and especially 
have we all heard of that awful night 
on Spion Kop. Well, he was there, 1n 
the front line, with men dead and dy 
ing all around him; but death and 
wounds passed him by; only one bullet 
touched and apparently should have 
killed him, but it struck fair on the 
charm which he wore round his neck, 
and glanced harmlessly aside, carry 
ing the sixth stone with it, 

«The charm is now worn ty his bio- 
ther, also a soldier; but apparently 
death has not yet come within striking 
distance of him, for, so far as 1 know 
the seventh stone still remains in its 
cup. 

‘‘Such is the story recalled by the 
sight of that old fakir, every word of 
which I can youch for, It is unac- 
countable, I admit; though, as you 
know, not a few of these ascetic yogis, 
by some knowledge, power, necromancy, 
or devilry never vouchsafed to us white 


men, seem at times to get some faint 


grasp of the fringe of the inner order 
of things, producing results for which 
we can find no reasonable explanation.’’ 

We old stagers were silent, feeling 
that we had again been permiited a 
rare glimpse into the practical mysti- 
cism so ever-present as to form an in- 
tegral part of native life, but that sel 
dom approaches sufficiently near n 


, to impinge on the outskirts of 9° west 


ern civilization, So we noddel eom- 
prehendingly. But to the ‘‘griffin’’ it 
was all rank superstition; therefore 


he talked long and loud of coincidence, 
auto-suggestion, and the like, and seoff- 
ed and refused belief. And when, one 
scorching night in the plains, we read 
the expected volume by the light of 
the punkah-lamps on the veranda of the 
commissioner’s bungalow, and found 
that the one story that might have 
helped to some small insight into the 
back of the native’s mind was carefully 
omitted, while the ‘‘facts obtained from 
unimpeachable sources’? were all duly 
elaborated, we grimly smiled one to an- 
other, and more than ever questioned 
the utility of matters Indian being 
dealt with in parliamentary debate, 


DUKE ON SHIPBOARD 
It’s great to be the only duke on 
shipboard, The last time the Duke 
of Manchester returned to England 
from an American visit he had the lead 
in all the fun that a voyage affords, 
As practically everyone was ineapacita- 


speeches and introductions and heard 


But! 


eae 
middle of the last century 


‘THE RAYMOND LEADER 


ted the first four days, a great deal|taken the great man. It is said that 
had to be concentrated in the last three, | Hill never notieed the change of rooms. 
The Duke not only presided at the| However this may have been, it is 
deck sports, but he won the fat men’s| certain that he had by this time learn- 
running prize, helped to pull the Eng-|ed how the almanae man made his eal- 
lish team to victory “in the tug of war | culations, or the great English wniver- 
and had several other athletic victories 
to his credit. Afterward he had the 
privilege of bestowing the prizes upon 
the winners, and whenever one fell to 
his own lot he would pocket it with the | 
exclamation ‘‘Meh!’ 

He was the most energetic and con- 
spicuous figure in the deck dances, be- 
ing especially enthusiastic in barn 
danees and other lively dances. ‘Shake 
a leg, Billy,’’ he would shout as he 
swung from one person to another, ex- 
horting all to join in the merriment. 

Again, at the ‘‘econcert’’ given by 
the ship’s men, he made neat little 


receive its honorary degre >. 

Our readers will wish to know about 
Hill’s work: they will not be content- 
ed with a mere collection of anecdotes 
about the man himself, though such a 
collection could be made a large and in- 
teresting one, Nor is it possible to ex 
plain in a few words and in a manner 
intelligible to the general public just 
what Hill’s prineipal contributions to 
science are. Or course, his — official 
work in the Niutical office was neces- 
sarily of a somewhat routine character: 
his great reputation rests upon a very 
long series of memoirs which he pro- 
duced in his spare time and published 
in scientific journals, Many of these 
are in the domain of the so-eatled pure 
mathematics, but more often his taste 
led him to the study of planetary and 
lunar complexities of motion. Ever 
sinee the time of Newton mathemati 
cians have conunued the endeavor to 
explain these motions as necessary con- 
sequences of the law of gravitation 
alone, As the power and accuracy of 
instrumental applianees has gradually 
improved, observational astronomers 
have constantly brought to light small 
new inequalities in these motions; it 
is believed that such small discrepan- 
cies as still remain unexplained by the 
law of gravitation would disappear if 


4 man's powers of mathematical analysis 
the Alps. Skis are sometimes made of | wore perfect. Especially in the case of 


two kinds of wood, a heavy, close-|the moon, due to its proximity to our 
grained species being employed for the earth, has it been possible to extend ob- 
lower, and a light wood for the upper | servational inquiry into the most min- 
part. Very hard and heavy oak 'Slute inedieacies of motion; and it is in 
used for the bottoms of leaping shis.}the lunar theory, peshaps, that Hill’s 
A ski made entirely of oak would be} most signifieant and most difficult work 
too heavy for use. White ash pre-/has been done. Certain it is that he 
sents the best construction of the four|has here brought about a real extension 
desired qualities of elasticity, strength, of human knowledge, one that will stand 
lightness and moderate cost. The trees| for all time, if we may trust the best 
are felled in winter before the sap has contemporary critical judgment. 
started and are cut into planks eight : oie 
feet long, four and one-half inéhes wide 
and one and a half inches thick. Knots IN AN OLD ESCRITOIRE 
are carefully avoided and the planks I have long had a passion for an- 
are so cut that the grain of She’ woud tiques, furniture especially, but my fin- 
will run obliquely downward from frontjances will not permit of much indul- 
to rear of the ski. The planks ave|gence along this line. My friends all 
seasoned in the air for one year, ‘'The} know of my hobby and often tell me of 
skis are then cut out with the aid of|new places where I may secure trea- 
models and the bottom is planed to|sures, and it was from one of them that 
perfeet smoothness. The desired cur-|T learned of a tittle shop on one of the 
vature is usually obtained by soaking |lower side streets where bargains in 
the ski in water and bending it with|great variety were to be had. ‘*Every- 
the hands or by pressing it in a mold,|tning you could possibly want seems to 
Dr, Paulcke advises the mountaineer to|be there; from the seeds of the first 
support the ski, in an oblique and in-|apple to a tooth of Jonah’s whale,’’ 
verted position, with its front eud over|added my friend, laughingly. 
a chareoal fire. A wet cloth 1s placed One afternoon I went down to the 
on the part to be bent, and th» point | little shop and was well repaid. Such 
of the ski is drawn downward by means|® delightful, heterogeoneous collection 
of a cord until the desired curvature is}of the past 1 have not seen in many 
obtained. The cord is then fastened to| days, and especially was | taken with 
a fixed object, the wet cloth is removed |an old desk or secretary of rosewood 
and the ski is allowed to dry over the| with carved and inlaid top, odd little 
fire, nooks and corners, and—perhaps I im- 
At the normal military school at agined this—the scent of roses still 
Brianeon, in the Hautes Alpes, the wet sold thet Tai pres | Earphones No 4 
lanks are clamped between forms and . eee] _TOaMy need- 
ee dried in . ware, well ventilated |! mae exuctly like this, I had it 
room or in a moderately heated oven. ~— py Rene sone few other things. 
This process is expeditious, but is apt|, Such a happy time as I had that even- 
is abanen-itittlatieed: ing arranging my new possessions, anc 
“Tnthe Hagen ski factory, arch turns 
out 100 skis per day, the ash planks, 
which have oeen kept one year in the 
storehouse, are soaked ten minutes in 
boiling water. This treatment makes 
the wood so pliable that it ean be bent 
by hand on a form. The ski is al- 
lowed to dry in the air during two 


harmless jokes aimed at him. 

On the last day he passed around the | 
hat for contributions for the band and 
smiled amiably as snapshots were made 
of him by tourists wishing to add a 
duke to their collection of foreign 
views. 


HOW TO Ma«& SKIS 


Ths construction of a good ski is not 
an easy task, for it involves a number 
of delicate problems. 

Skis intended for use in the moun- 
tains anust be both strong and supple. 
‘Lhese two qualities are associated in 
the wood of the ash, of which most good 
skis are made. Because of the high 
price ot ash, many mountaineers substi- 
tute spruce or larch, which abound in 


that desk. Such a dear little piece o 


opened at the side a tiny compartment 
|which I had not noticed before. 


weeks, after which the final eurvature 
is given to it by hand, hand as if to receive a cluster. 
The desired curvature having been) fingers closed on a piece of paper—old | 


produced by any of these methods, the 
longitudinal groove and the transverse 


Onee upon a time—the date is unim: | ae : ’ 
portant, but it was not far from the |e Waiting for him, as I have not slept 
-a man and| Alas, I fear I shall make but a sorry 
a boy went forth from an American | ooking bride. How pale Tam! Ther 
farm-house at the break of dawn. ‘The! &8@ came to help me dress and J have 
man earried an old-fashioned tin clock.| been to matins, made my confession and 
received the communion, so now I 


‘*Pather, what are you going to do} ; i ‘ed i am 
; with our clock?’’ said the boy. And | panty to pO married—o7 die, 
the man answered: | ‘*Mother came in last night to talk 
an ans : bam 
“I’m going to set it when the sun with me and tell me how lucky | am 
vigos:?? ” jand warned me that IT must not think 


ie ; , : tot of you nor breathe your name again. 
"7 a , rig . he = 
3ut_ how do you know the right)? giia nothing. How could 


time when the sun rises?’’ queried the you are my mind, my soul, my life, and 
urchin, ;that it is impossible not to think of 

“TN find it in my Old Farmers’ you? Dear, these are forbidden sub 
manas,’’ replied the father, 

‘*But how does the almanac man find 
out when tho sun rises?’ persisted the | 
son, 

**T don’t know,’’ came at 
usual final answer, of parents. 

Such is substantially ITLill’s own 
story, given verbally some years ago in 
explanation of tue beginning of his in- 


Al 


one’s mother knows best—yes? 

_*' He came also last night, but IT would 
not see him. He is a very good man 
;and he, too, will be sacrificed, 1 
sorry, but why? Ob, wonder-man, is it 
given to him to have much of this 
world’s good and my body, and you are 


last—the 


am 


terest in astronomy, And he added:|denied of all save my heart? . Your 
“T made up my mind right then I'd| roses have just come, 
find out how the almanac was made,’’ ‘* During my sleepless night I have 


Many years later, so runs the tale, a 
middle-aged man who looked like an 
American farmer, ana who carried in 
his nand an old carpet bag of the model 
of the ’60’s, entered an inn near the! 
most famous university of England; | 
that one, let us say, which Thackeray 
has called the University of Camford. 
Ne left his bag in a small back room 
which was assigned to him, and went 
away about his business, He must have 
visited the university, for soon great 
university dons began to arrive at the 
inn, for the purpose of leaving cards 
upon the distinguished American astron- 
omer, and to beg an opportunity of en-| 
tertaining him with that splendid court- 
esy which-—Thackeray again tells us— 
characterizes the Euglish college mag- 
nate, when he takes the trouble to be 
polite, and rustles and swells in his 
grand robes of state, 

When Hill came back to take his com- 
fort in his inn, he found his ‘‘traps’’ 
moved into one of the very best rooms, 
himself the guest of honor, and the 
landlord chopfallen through having mis- 


read and re-read your dear letters. I[ 
suppose I must destroy them — I could 
not do it before, Is it wrong, I won 
der, for one to worship another as I 
do you? 
me suco letters, 

‘*'lherese interrupts me. 
is time to go down, The minutes are 
flying. I have put my slippers on and 
they hurt me. You know the old say- 
ing, ‘‘If a bride’s slippers pinch or hurt 
she will walk a stony path.’ Is it true, 
do you think? ‘Therese is alarmed at 
my lack of color, she has gone down- 
stairs to get me some wine. This is 
right. The condemned criminal 1s al 
ways left alone a few minutes before 
the end, 

‘* nd this is the nd! TI cannot, will 
not do it, Heart-of-my-heart, I am al- 
ways yours and you are mine, Nothing 
but ufe can part us, and so I will come 
to you in death, iverything is ready, 
[ ean hear the bells—surely that is a 
dirge they are chiming. Therese 
coming with my mother, I must hurry. 
Good-bye, my love, for a while, The 


is 


sity would not have summoned him to! 


little knife is near my heart one last 
word to you, a kiss, now another—Oh, 
my love, I——’? 

Thus it ends abruptly, with but a 
dark red spot as a possible answer. 1 
have put the yellowed paper and the 
rosedust back into their resting place, 
and the little desk remains 
apart, 


a thing 
GAME LOSERS 


There's no way of telling in advance 
how a man is going to\take his com 


plete NAL igh in game of chance, 
“There's “ho rule about it,’?’ 


declar 
ed an old gambler, 


| 


“*T’ve seen men of 
long tested gameness go all to pivess 
utter big losings; seen them suddenly 
struck speechless, as weak as cnildren, 
with their lips trembling like those of 
woren who are about to ery. 

“On the other hand, I've o chaps 
with low foreheads and weak enin, aud 
reputations for ecrawfishing and bac! 
ing water in tight places, stand tou: 
square to the finishing wrenches of lo 
runs of devilish luck, and take thoe'r 
bitter medicine with hearts apparently 
as brave as their faces were weak, Pro 
bably the best educated and the most 
highly organized men are the hardes 
losers, 

“‘The gamest loser I ever saw was a 
sheep herder, who didn *t look to have 
enough character in him to stuff a gnat 
pelt. He was bunching sheep on the 
Idaho ranges for $25 a month and his 
grub when an aunt in Connecticut, 
whom he had searcely ever heard of, 
much less seen, died and left him $18,. 
000. 

‘‘He didn’t have to come east to get 
the money. A lawyer handed it to him 
in a bundle at Pocatello. He went to 
Jim Hosford’s faro bank and told Jim 
that he wanted to make a few thousand 
dollar bets. Hosforth told him that 
he'd better hang on te his money. The 
herder told Jim that he wanted action 
on his money, and that if he couldn’t 


get it at Hosford’s layout, why, there 
were others, ; 

‘*So Hosford dealt them from the 
box himself with a $1,000 limit, T saw 


the whole play. It only lasted 45 min 
utes. The herder wasn’t in it 
stage of the game, Coppered or open, 
he couldn’t land right. It was the 
fiercest run of evil luck I ever saw a 
man have at faro, When the herder 
had lost $13,000 Hosford said to him: 

***VYou’d better pinch out that re 
maining $5,000, Ombrey; give yourself 
a chance.’ i j 

** You hand me out another box full,’ 
replied the herder, ‘When I get enough 
all quit.’ “4 

‘*The man was perfectly cool and eol 
leeted and laid down his last five $1,000 
bills without a tremor. He picked 
four straight losers, By that time the 


at any 


and started another one, The herder 
watched them slip for a minute and 
then he put his last $1,000 on the high 
ecard. That kind of a long-shot play 


1 
what pleasant anticipations I wasted on {2 
furniture it was, with so many delight- | 0 
ful drawers and cute eubbyholes, I pull-| the sheep man, 


ed them out again and again—when by e 
accident I touched a sceret spring and|‘but you can give me a drink an 


Again the scent of roses greeted me| 27d run to 
and I could not resist putting in my|#® whirl out of it, anyhow,’ 
My | Hosford. 


I tell her; 


jects; many things are often done for! 
the good of the family, I am young and | 


I wish you had not written | 


She says it | 


ing don’t do cor cinch work, and the 
bet trimmed him out. There wasn’t a 
particle of contraction to his features 
when he struck a mateh and coolly lit 
a cigar { think those who saw the 
play felt a good deal sorrier for him 
than he did for himseif, 

** ‘Bud,’ said Hosford to the herder 
m no hog. 


wousand he begun tu Court 
t half the 


** ‘No, you won't,’ replied the herde 


i 
hottie to put in my pocket.’ 


“* ‘Better take a couple of thousand 
Mrisco or Denver and have 
persisted 


** *T've had my whirl,’ was the man’s 


and yellowed—with a single faded rose | TePly. 


jthrust through it. The petals fluttered | ‘*He wasn’t sulky at all, and he did-| 
mortise are cut, and the ski is polish-|to the floor, as rising I went toward |2’t look abused, He was simply a 
ed and varnished. the light. I found [ had a letter. With | ™#" and all game. 

The problem of attaching the ski to; fast dimming eyes I read it and here ad ‘Where are you bound for now?’ 
the foot is much discussed and many |set it down for you. Perhaps you can| #8ked Ilosford after settling for 
different methods are employed. The | offer some explanation, perhaps you drinks, 
attachment should be strong and sim-| know a story of which it could be aj}, ‘* ‘Back to the old G—S, said thi 
ple and should assure easy and perfect | part. herder, and he started for the ranch an 
control of the ski, without unduly re These questions now confront me: | hour later, He had bought three flan 
lstraining the freedom of the foot.|Have I the desk of the recipient, or did |e! shirts, a pair of top boots and a 
Above all, it must be easy to adjust | the writer never send the letter but foid | PO%Cho, and he took those things along | 
even with fingers stiffened by cold, It|it away in her secret drawer? Can | With him in a bundle. They were all 
is also desirable to be able to disen-|you help to solve this mystery? ae got for his $18,000. 
gage the foot quickly in emergencies | It has no title nor date othe than | ‘*Then I recall the » lose made by 
to prevent breaking the ski or the leg. |‘‘The Day’? and begins simply: pan Irish coal miner named Larkin, 

ibs pate | ‘Is is in truth The Day, the great | Leavenworth, in 1881. He had ber 
GEORGE WILLIAM HILL | day. The sun peeped in my window | ™2@ing a day in the mine and 
this morning to awaken me, but found | U!marri He wasn’t a drinking 


| When he knocked off work on 


summer 


evenings he would bat ball around a 
llot fi the young fellows until dark 
ness came on, some near relative left 
Larkin 00, Larkin washed up 
took the money over to one of 


‘The priest told him he’ 


i bank the money, Li 

{the bank, and there was a 

| depositors before the window 

ceiving teller, Instead of 

place in line he waited at 

| Across the street he saw the tive 
{window of Col. Jamison’s bon-bon 
gambling layout, which was wide open 
;at that time. : 

| ‘*He drifted across the street to look 
on for a while until the line at the r 
ceiving tell indow should 

reduced somewhut Ite dro é 
i whole $5,000 at ¢ 1 game ir n 
lan hour and he ked bac t 
boarding house whistling ‘The Rakes o 
| Mallow.’ 

| ‘*He finished out the afternoon bat 
jting .be ball raund the lot for the 


| youngsters, and the next morning, with 
jhis tin lamp in his hat and his din 
ner bucket, he sef out for the 
still whistling merrily,’’ 


mines, 


SIGNAL-CHARTS FOR AIRMEN 

The French army is studying a prac 
| tical means of making aviation at once 
dificult and less dangerous ‘by 
means of aerial charts. Atwood in his 
flight from St. Louis followed the line 
of railroad, and the delays he met with 


less 


ure well known, The French idea is 
to have before the compass a eard 
which the airman should be able to 


read at a glance, no: matter what his 
speed, confirming its information by a 
glance at the earth over which he is 
passing, 

Aviators consider that characters in 
white spread over the green surface of 
the earth are most serviceable for iden 
tification, From the height of 9,000 
metres white lines were distinguished 
last April by two aviators sent up for 
purposes of observation. From this 
height villages appeared as dark spots 


and waters reflecting the sunlight as 
brilliant white sheets. From this height 
railroad lines, because of their neutral 


tint, were largely indistinguishable. At 
the height of 200 metres belfries of 
small churches were confounded with 


houses, but la ge churches isolated them 
selves admirably. 

The French army’s idea is to isolate 
on the proposed chart those objects 
which naturally detach themselves most 
visibly on the earth. ‘Towns are to be 
indicated by vivid red, with a difference 
in shade the relative sizes. 
Sheds for dirigibles, aerodromes, and de 
positories for hydrogen are to be mark 
ed with convenient signs, Vines, gar 
dens, and slopes of country are also to 
be indicated, 


to indicate 


With such a system ef signals, the 
French think that greater security 
should follow flight, iarge ry giving 
the airman additional eonfidence and 


also by saving him time and worry, By 
this means also, after a little pract ce 
he will be able to lay out his ré 
tolerable precision 


jute with 
for the outcome 
flying is expected to show that rmen 
will keep in certain currents precisely 


of 


as sea pilots learn to avoid danger 
marks in harbors, 

The Aero Club of France has also 
taken up the question of charts, But 


this club has decided that neither com 


box was out, and Hasford riffled ’em |" 


I'll just split the differ- 


cyTeert against self-deception; pe 
money he had won from 


the, 


pass nor chart will answes all purposes; 
the aviator must be able to see danger 
ous obstacles—and to this end it is not 
unlikely that in time each municipality 
will go to the expense of erecting dan 
ger signs in its vicinity, 


1 as well as 
marking points of location within cer 
tain well-defined distances The pre 
sident of the French Aerial League has 
come out with a proposition that poles 
be erected on all high towers, ete., with 
letters traced them to show dis 
The figures, the league says 
should be two in kind: one to represent 
the distance, north or south, in kilomet 
res between any given place and the 
parallel of Paris; and the other, the dis 
tance east or west from the meridian of 
the French eapital. For example, if 
an aviator reads the figures 431.340 he 
will know that he is 431 kilomet-es to 
the south of the parallel and 340 from 
the meridian of Paris, and by consulting 
his annual register can easily get his 
bearings for the next lap in his flight 


upon 
tances, 


CAESAR’S TRIUMPH OVER 
POMPEY 


Supplies were so difficult to obtain 
that at one time Caesar’s soldiers had 
|to subsist on roots and grass, For 
some months, Pompey withstood all pro 
vocations to pitched battle, and he 
would actually have destroyed Caesar 
without fighting, had not the Roman 
nobles in his camp, rendered impatient 
by inaction, anxious to return to the 
capital, and emboldened by Caesar’s dif 
ficulties, obliged him to give battle. The 
two armies came to blows on the fields 
of Pharsalia, August 9, 48 B.C., and 
Caesar’s veteran infantry, seasoned by 
a decade of wars in Gaul, undid in a 
few hours all the advantage of Pom 
pey’s great numbers. With the defeat 
occurred a general disbanding of Pom 
pey s party. 


Fortune had once more favored Cus 
|8ar,; and once more he showed himsclt 
, reerving 
notwithstanding the victory, his 

ce could still command forces greater 

hap his own. He gave another won 
derfal exhibition—his last—of modera 
tion and taet: he elemently invited to 
|his side the uncertain and those who 
had followed Pompey from timidity or 
gratitude, or because of family or so 
| connections, and graciously re: 


14 


social 
received the 


surrender of many of Pompey’s illus 
jtrious partisans, among them, Marcus 
Jur Bri He sent to Rome no 
ml ement of the victory, no 
‘lebrations, but « atch 

thither merely V 1 the 

of tting his party, which was 

master of tl mmitia and of the 


| owi hi had pro 
| gone 
j Teney 
| tr 
conel i 

e di 1 Pp 
jalready out of reckor le 
| killed by the ministers of King I 
| But there wanted little of 
| ging Caesar, too hot in pursuit, 
in with himself, for on reaching 
| Alexandria, the latter engaged with his 
| legions in a national civil war, in be 
half of Cleopatra, against the party of 
the king’s ministers, who were opposing 
| her joint rule with her brother Ptolemy 
| 
i SOME USES OF SNAKES 
| What is the use of snakes? In their 
}‘‘going on their belly,’’ the circum 
jstance that so offended Bacon, lies one 

because that, to 


jot their greatest uses, 


gether with their internal formation 
and external covering, enables them to 
penetrate where no larger carnivorous 
janimal could venture, into dark and 
.|noisome mor og-jungles, swamps 
sjamid the tangled vegetation ef the 


| tropies, where swarms of the lesser rep 
tiles, on which so many of them fevd, 
}would otherwise outbalance the har 
mony of nature, 

Wondrously and exquisitely construe 
ted for their habitat, they are able to 
exist where the higher animals could 
not; and while they help to clear those 
inaccessible places of the lesser vermin, 
they themselves supply food for a num 
ber of the smaller mammalia, which, 
with many carnivorous birds, devour 
vast numbers of young snakes. 

The hedgehog, weasel, ichneumon, 
rat, peceary, badger, goat, hog, and an 
minense number of birds keep snakes 
within dve limits, while the latter per- 
form their part among the grain-devour 
ing and herbevorous lesser creatures. 


Ella—That young farmer tried to kiss 
me, saying that he had never kissed a 
girl before, 

Stella—What did you tell him? 

Ella—That I was no agricultural ex- 
periment station. 

Ile sang about the ‘‘good times,’’ 

With all his heart and soul; 
No matter how the world behaved, 
He still cried, ‘Let 'er roll!’? 
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UNRESER VED 
AUCTION SALE 


Alberta Stock Yards, 
Calgary. 


. 


Thur., Feb. 29iin, 1912. 


at i2 o’clock sharp 


750 Head of Horses 


Carload Lots of Yearlings. 


Carload Lots of Two-Year Olds. 
Carload Lots of Mares & Geldings 


Carload Lots of Suckers. 


Well matched Teams of Mares 
and Geldings of Clyde and Perch- 


eron Breeding. 


80 per cent of this 750 Head 
Work 
Teams, General Purpose Teams, 


are Mares, also 50 Heavy 
Single and Double Driving Hors 
es, Saddle Horses, etc., ete. 
This. is 
bunch of horses, 
Bone and Feather, 
in want of good horses w 
well to alte s sale. 


TERMS CASH. 


tionally 
with plenty ¢« 


an ¢ gooc 


iN de 


Vd thi 


NO RESERVE 


and anyone 


ESR Se 


T.J. O’BRIEN 
Licensed Auctioner. 


Wm. Paris 
Tinsmith and Plumber 


FULL WEIGHT RAYMOND ALBERTA 
is one of the advautages 
when trading here, 


est cuts of carefully 


you get 

The choice. ii 

aR wg Geo. H. Budd 
Notary Public and Legal Wor! 

PROCESS ISSUER 

REAL-ESTATE 


Fire and Life Insurance 
LOANS MONEY 


tneals, courteous 
prompt delivery are a few of the 
others, 

OUR PRICES 
are as low as judicious buying 
of the best qualities makes pos- 


sible, Send us your order and 


| RR 


prove that we give satisfaction 


to every patron. Professional Cards. 


Piepgrass Bros., Props. 


hachese Nats! Dr. J. Eimer Amos 
F Dentist 
| 3 INCTID D.D.S. University of Toronto 
LIFE INSURANCE {15 .s ‘royal College Dental Su 


Representative 

Required 
for Macleod District. On- 
ly good producers n eed ap- 
ply. State references and 
experierience. Good op- 
portunity for capable per- 
son. 


geons ot Ontario 
Graduate of Dominion 
Council of Canada. 
Office Broadway and 2nd_ nort! 
Hours 9 to 12, 1to§. Evening 
hours by oppointment only. 
RAYMOND, z3 ALTA 


Denta' 


W. LAURIE 


awe W = Ww arty Barrister, Solicitor, Notary Public 
. Mana : Dir Solicitor for the Town of Raymond | 
A. LAYZELL, Auctioneer ha TF ER NY ngee Drea Will be in Raymond, first Friday 
The lkonares Lite &ss nce Go. ‘ 
Sixth A East, Calgary Wi inipe C: nada. | gee sie 
106 Sixth Ave., Last, aigar) inn Cg, a Office: Card Hotel 
Phone 2273. (Communications Confidential. ) 
TITS Sa rok 
SUE Pag: r, | D. A-TAYLOR, M D., C.M, 
A 2h eet ae Syd ‘ » Snodiatt 
W 1%] i: \ Specialist, 
| ‘ 
LN i i) \ | Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. 
eR aaa DENA ES \ | Stafford Block, Lethbridge 
; 9,30 - 12, A.M. | 
Bee >. ean “pen 7 

A live INCp meNa = : \ Office hours; 2 5 P.M 

every and dise j 7 -8P.M 

trict in § wan a I oO ; 

Alberta. re | | 
Iber : \ LP : 
Special inducements for : <i | Raymond Opera Hous« 

“ Stee B inhi tained 


Western 
exclusive territory, fret 
equipment, hardy 
thoroughly tested. 


men; 


i aelele wm Brae mo; - ye to 
bas | 


stock, 


Orchestra 
—Five 
Lief Ericson 


Pieces— 


STONE and W ELLING- ; Congratulations Conductor. 
CON, a lue the t who uses 
Toronto, Oat imb for tl iz little 
Es ties d he b at J ll be a 
Nore en vearforhim, lt | Money to Loan 
ha 1 f tl I t uff ib 
Wu REN Pe TA OOS 
rvice | 
2k ce s 458 ON 
TOBACCO HABIT tok | 
Dr. MeT SETS ah ‘| Farm Property 
Temmoves all a re ior the in|. ' i | 
afew days. A vegetable medicin 
and only requires to i 


tongue occasionally, Price $2 


TALIOD HARIT 
LIQGUGR HABII 


Marvellous results fron, taking 


his remedy for the yuor hi 


Safe and inexpensis home treat- | 


ment, no hyp rinie inj tone 

pi ublicits 

iness, and ure gual 
rere ess a 4 su j) 

gart, 75 Yonge § et, Toror 

Canada, 
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LABELS, / ONS 
F¢« 
FA 3S 
VAS 1AMIC AL 
AS HANICAL 
SUB f S 
RE APUS 
ANE S OF ALL 
Ki © USE 


HED 1698 
ON CO. 


ARTISI 5, ENGR AVERS 


1G7&IGOW.WASHINGTON ST. 
CHIC AGC 


PLEASE ME NTIO > aH THES PAPER 


not saiisfactory, communi- 


If your present loan is 
cate with us. 


Crude S& Ctawt, |The Prairie Agencies, Lid, 
vy 615-15th St. South, 


Lethbridge, Alta. 


LL TT 


) = = err 7] 
ites R. & 1. COAL. | 
| 


good 


weight, and fair 


| | have from one to two hundred tons 
e on hand al 


all the time. 


(* Call and get it at $5.15 per ton, or I 
—4 will deli 


121l1Ver 


it to your house at $5.65. 


‘ec on car load lots. 3 


Call at the Elevator or phone 79. 


R. A. FETTIS. 
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een ONE a ARNE STE TSIEN 


Wall Paper, Linolenm & Paint. 


——— nin 


ae 


We now have our ! Spring shipment 
of these goods in stock. This being the 
Largest and Best Assoriment that has| 


ever come to this city in one shipt nen - 
Spring cleaning time will soon be here 
Call and get your choice while you have 


the best selection. A buy in time often | 
saves dissatisfaction. 
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Raymond Mercantile Co., 3 
LIMITED. I; 

WE WANT i ¥O IUR TRADE. a 
MNT es j 1] 
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+ WE ARE STILL OFFERING 
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ad 
Sp 
, Dress Goods reduced 30 per cent. 


~~ Ginghams and Galicoes 2 
*} Men's Overcoats and 
= Coats 25 per cent. 

“¢ Ladies’ and Ghildren’s Goats 30 per “a 
= Gent. ar 
- Dancing Pumps 40 per cent. Bt 
Hockey Shoes 20 per cent. 
Boots and Shoes to Glear 25 per cent ¢ 
*  fleaters reduced 30 per cent. 


S per cent. 
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‘WE MUST MAKE ROOM FOR SPRING GOODS. 
hi De 
The O'Brien-Nalder Go. | 
ae The ¢ Corner Store @%y Phome Id « one = 
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